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READY IN FEBRUARY 
The Method That Finds and Remedies Weak Spots 


ALEXANDER-SARRATT 
ARITHMETICS 


by 
Thomas Alexander, George Peabody College for Teachers 
C. M. Sarratt, Vanderbilt University. 
Primary Book 
Intermediate Book 


Advanced Book 


A basal series of Arithmetics suited to the individual abilities of chil- 
dren. Special emphasis on accuracy and speed in fundamental opera- 
tions, and formation of correct habits. Problem material interesting 


and real. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Diagnostic Tests 
Difficulties of children diagnosed, and remedy provided 
in 
Practice in Fundamentals Cards 


Drills to train child in arithmetical functions which have been found 


to need development. 








JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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BOOKS 
Aldine Primer 
Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader 
Learning to Read 
A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 
CHARTS AND CARDS 
Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 
Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Seat Work in Story Form 
Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, writes: 

“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtained 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 

“I have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thoroughly 
familiar with it. I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method.” 

NEWSON & COMPANY 
| Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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University of Virginia Summer Quarter 
First Term, June 16-July 26; Second Term, July 28-August 30 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for Certificate, Credit for High School Teachers, Courses Leading to 
All Summer School Professional Certificates 
Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Art, Biblical Literature, 
Biology, Chemistry, Commercial Courses, Commercial Law, Economics, Education, Engineering, Eng- 
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and Fine Arts, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, Medical Science, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Writing. 


Special courses in Drawing, School Music, Spanish, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual Train- 
ing, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods, Physical Education, Swimming, Pho- 
tography 
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SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 
Dex ! vomen for summer worl Master’s Degree may be obtained by properly qualified 
tudent { ( er quarters. A special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, 
‘ \ ne ing two in Piano and Violin, one in Cello. A special Kindergarten with Observation 
Classes - ! ! ibrary Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
filing 1 nking Entertainment—Course of high class Musical and Educational Attractions 
Larges : g nasium in the South open this yea 
. ; — mn 
Expenses to Virginia Teachers 
Puitior F Free 
Registrat ee, x weeks ; Pudowens : Sta $ 5.00 
Mie f : , Diaries be By 
Ro¢ 1 t 1) tories, six weeks, 2 in roon sictoca etc ie 5g ae Gaes ee he cau tae 6.00 each. 
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ete atc tape a eieisesn dee eels massa eh shone ET 
private families can be secured for from $7.50 per week to $10.00. 

I ’ +1 Virgi Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few largest and 
vest 1 ] [ Stat and last year attracted 2,591 registered students from thirty-five States and foreign coun- 
tries, | : veral ndred visitors It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a strong ap 
peal to Vir ia t hers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social contacts 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL | | 
| New York 


Seventh Session—June 16-July 26, 1924 


The immer school of the Asheville Normal is 
one of the State summer schools of North | 


: oo * 
Carolina | 
Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-two hive Sl Y 


| states and three territories attended the 1923 
summer session | 
The faculty of eighty will include teachers 

from the Asheville Normal; heads of departments SUMMER SCHOOL 
from Teacher's College Columbia University; | 

Universities of South Carolina, Cincinnati, Ne- 
braska and John B. Stetson: State Normal Col- 
|} leges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia; Trinity and | 
Park Colleges and heads of departments from a | 


|} number of the leading city public schools, hie 

| One hundred and ninety courses are offered for A le tter from Dr. John 
| kindergarten, primary, grammar grade and high T Ts eae) 

| school teachers, supervisors, principals and su- W. Withe rs has been 
|} perintendents. i 

} The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers | mailed to the teachers 
| educational and recreational opportunities that | i = as 

| are unsurpassed ; " of the State of Virginia. 
| Dormitory room and board is $42 for six | ? 

| weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by forward- | "y - . a 
| ing $5 of this amount. Board in private homes | Forward-looking teach 
{ is from $8 to $15 per week Registration fee is : s fi ° } e 

| $10 for three courses. $10 extra for a fourth ers will find in this mes- 


} course, 
| Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are avail- 
| able during the summer 

Complete catalog will be ready March first, 
Write now for a copy 


| John E. Calfee, A. M., LL. D., President 


Asheville, N. C. 


sage matter of very real 
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interest. 
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The Rural Problem in Virginia 


By WILSON GEE, Professor of Rural Economics, University of } irginia 


Background of Facts 
PPROXIMATELY 71 out of every 100 
A Virginians are classified as rural by the 
4 United States Census of 1920. 
a greater percentage 


There 
ie only 15 states with 
ral. Ten of these are Southern and the re- 
jainder are Western states. 
he Bureau of the Census 

population as that residing in cities and other 

orporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or 
ore, and rural population as that residing out- 
side such incorporated places.” 

(he urban population of Virginia in 1920 con- 
sisted of 673,984 people. The rural inhabitants 

mbered 1,635,203, of which 120,783 were in 

ies and towns of less than 2,500. Thus, there 
vere 1,514,420 residents in the open country. 
(his means that approximately 67 per cent of 
the population of Virginia actually reside on the 
rms of the State. 

(here was a 3.2 per cent increase in the rural 
ulation in Virginia during the past decade. 
the figure grew from 1,585,083 in 1910 to 
1,635,203 in 1920. On the other hand, the urban 
population, during the same period, increased 
41.4 per cent. In other words, the cities of Vir- 
ginia grew, in the past decade, thirteen times as 
rapidly as did the country. 

[hirty-seven counties in Virginia, out of a 
tal of 100 in the State, show a decrease in 
tal population from 1910 to 1920. All of these 
except three are strictly rural counties, and one 
of the three, Wythe, lost slightly in both rural 
The other two, Frederick 


defines “urban 


and urban elements. 
ind Pulaski, los ly in their rural sections 
ind Pulaski, lost only 1n their rural sections. 
In addition to these thirty-six, there were nine 
more showing a decline in rural population which 
more than outbalanced by the urban in- 


crease. This makes a total of forty-five coun- 
ties in the State in which there was an actual 
loss in the country people from 1910 to 1920. 
These losses range from 19.1 per cent in Henrico 
county to 0.2 per cent in Grayson. 

The following are the counties and their per- 
centage losses in rural inhabitants : 

Accomac (5.1 per cent); Albemarle (12.9 per 
cent); Alleghany (2.3 per cent); Bath (2.3 per 
cent); Botetourt (6.6 per cent); Buckingham 
(2.1 per cent) ; Caroline (3.9 per cent) ; Charles 
City (8.8 per cent) ; Chesterfield (3.8 per cent) ; 
Clarke (4.1 per cent) ; Craig (13 per cent) ; Cul- 
peper (1.3 per cent) ; Cumberland (0.9 per cent) ; 
Essex (6.2 per cent); Fauquier (2.9 per cent) ; 
Frederick (2.5 per cent); Floyd (6.9 per cent) ; 
Gloucester (4.7 per cent); Goochland (4 per 
cent) ; Grayson (0.2 per cent); Greene (8.2 per 
cent) ; Greensville (2.4 per cent) ; Highland (7.3 
per cent); Henrico (19.1 per cent); Isle of 
Wight (3.3 per cent) ; James City (3.2 per cent) ; 
King and Queen (4.3 per cent); King George 
(9.7 per cent); Loudoun (2.8 per cent); Madi- 
son (4.6 per cent); Mathews (5.3 per cent) ; 
Middlesex (7.9 per cent); New Kent (3 per 
cent); Orange (1.2 per cent); Patrick (2 per 
cent); Pulaski (4.9 per cent); Roanoke (2 per 
cent); Rockbridge (2.7 per cent); Shenandoah 
(0.6 per cent) ; Surry (4.2 per cent) ; Sussex (6.1 
per cent) ; Tazewell (9.8 per cent) ; Washington 
(9.1 per cent); and Wythe (0.3 per cent). 

While the majority part of this loss is due to 
the negro migration of the past decade, ulti- 
mately a beneficial condition to all interests con- 
cerned, yet a substantial part of it is in terms of 
the white population. A careful checking of the 
figures for all of the counties just named shows 
a total white loss of 13,800 and a total of 18,355 











4 


on 


for the l‘orty-three of the forty-five 


nevroes. 


counties evidence a decrease in rural negro 


Twenty-six show a decline among 
This 


proportion than 


population 
means that a 


our white country folks 


somewhat larger one out of 
every four of our Virginia counties lost in white 


The 


Henrico 


country dwellers during the past decade. 


losses sustained range from 3,554 in 


county to the small sum of two in Grayson. 
1920, and per 
haps the correct assumption is that the past 


three years have only accentuated the problem. 


These data are as of January 1, 


If data were available, the qualitative nature 
of this loss would make the seriousness of the 
tendency much more apparent. It is the best of 
the country that is moving towards the city, as 
someone has put it, “the first step on the road 
to fame and fortune.” The country boy or girl 
goes off to college, completes the course, and all 
too rarely comes back to the country. 

This nation owes to the country most of the 
basic institutions of our civilization. Even the 
laws of our land were modeled along lines fitted 
to the pioneer country communities. Our cities 
have recruited from the country much of the best 
of their leadership, even today. 

Then it is vital that a healthy, vigorous coun- 
try life be preserved in our State. The cities 


should have the reserves of the country con 


tinually coming up to reinforce them. This is 
highly important, particularly from the stand 
point of the spiritual contribution of the country- 
side. 

Considered from the grossly material side, our 
farming population must be preserved in order 
that there may be food a plenty and the raw 
materials for many of the industries of the 
Nation. 

[t will be conceded at once that this qualita- 
tive loss from the country to the city 1s a hurt- 
ful tendency in the life of state and nation. How 
is it to be checked? The further question Is: 
How can the country on a competitive basis be 
made as attractive as the city? 

The answer is in a more profitable basis for 
farming, better schools, vigorous country 
churches, modern homes, good roads 
life 


and an 


enlarged social and recreational for the 


country sections. 
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connection, the statement mad 


Walton 
the State Council of Rural Agencies, should be 


In this 
Congressman R. Moore, Chairman of 
thoroughly ingrained into the consciousness 0; 
every country boy and girl: 

“Tl also venture to suggest that there is a sort 
of vocational education which is imperativel) 


1 


called for. What I mean is that there should be 
fully presented to the children in every school 
such advantages as are incident to life in the 
country in contrast with life in the cities, where. 
although a few succeed, a much larger percent- 
age fail than is the case in the rural communi- 
ties. There are those who believe that one of the 
greatest defects of our public school system is 
that somehow or other it tends to educate chil- 
dren away from the environment and occupa 
tions of their parents and toward new environ 
ment and occupations. Incidental to this is the 
very false notion, which should be persistently 
condemned, that there is something more honor 
able and dignified in a professional career than 
in a career on the farm or in some business or 
trade which demands work with the hands a: 
the 


mind to reach the 
largest degree of success.” 


well as with educated 


Rural Education 


To make rural education as efficient as urbar 


1 
1, 


may seem a far-off ideal, but certain it is that 
to fight for equality of educational opportunit) 
for the country boy and girl is predicated upot 


More thar 


that, it is a crying necessity in a State 71 pe 


sound principles in a democracy. 


cent rural. 
the rural sections 


advance in thos 


Educational progress in 


underlies all other sorts of 


regions—in farming, in roads, in social and © 
creational life, and all along the line. 

In the school year 1920-1921, according 1 
report of the State Superintendent of Publ 


struction, there were in Virginia counti 
cluding the 6,387 
buildings, of which 4,536 were for white 
Of this total, 2,455 \ 
one-room white schools and 1,331 were ont 


independent cities, 


1,851 were for negroes. 


negro schools. Expressed in percentage 
59 per cent of all of the schools, approxin 


52 per cent of the white schools, and 72 px 
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of the negro schools in the counties were 
acher affairs, 
figures for 1923 show a commendable im- 
ment. In that year, the percentage of one- 
er schools in Virginia was 55, a relative re- 
| of 4 per cent during the past two years. 
were in the same year 825 fewer one- 
- schools than five years previous. 
average lengths of term for these schools 
23 were: for one-room white schools, 141 
one-room colored schools, 121 days; for 
ty schools, 183 days. 
ording to the figures from a 1923 research 
tin of the National Education Association, 
-erage salary in these one-room schools in 
nia in 1922 was $385, while that in the city 
ls was $1,190. 
in the report of the State Superintendent 
iblic Instruction, the average annual salary 
the white teachers in the one-room schools 
1920-1921 was approximately $413!) The 
ve annual salary for the colored teachers in 
om schools was $245. 
re is small wonder, in view of these facts, 
on the whole, the rural schools are taught 
ise with the lowest grade training and ex- 
e, when, as a matter of fact, they repre- 
positions requiring more nearly super- 
qualifications than any in the whole 
tional field. 
solution of the rural school problem is 
ental to putting country life on a whole- 
basis. And it is not difficult to solve. 
ns bringing the pupils away from the anti- 
one-teacher school to the consolidated 
\While it will take more money, no in- 
nt on the part of county and State will 
urer and larger returns in better citizen- 
nd even in added wealth resources. 
The Rural Church 
fe cannot be really well lived unless it is 
‘ good, sound religious basis. The Church 
‘, in spite of the view of many to the con- 
. the Ark of the Covenant, and in it resides 
rom it emanates the power of the Divine. 
definite data are available concerning the 
church in Virginia. In many of the north- 
d western states, the country church is a 


ecadent institution. In the South a leading au- 


thority on this subject reports the condition as 
static. It cannot long remain so, for it is either 
advancing or falling backward. 

Certainly, so much of denominational divisive- 
ness must be subdued and the union or federa- 
tion of weak and struggling churches brought 
about in order that the country church may be 
placed upon an efficient business basis of opera- 
tion, and that the almost sine qua non of modem 
church organization be provided—a well trained, 
resident minister. 

The country church, along with the Church as 
a whole, is not gripping the younger generation. 
If it fails to do this, it fails ultimately in its 
entirety. 

There is need for a serious study of the relt- 
gious problem of the countryside in Virginia, 
and when the real status is determined, there 
should be a vigorous reawakening on the part 
of the hundreds of static churches towards the 
salvation of those within their parishes. 


Conclusions 


Good roads must accompany school and 
wealth progress. With the advent of the auto- 
mobile, they provide, in considerable measure, 
the relief from the lonely tedium of country 
isolation. From a more strictly economic view- 
point, they increase the value of the farmer’s 
land and provide for him a ready access to mar- 
ket any day in the year. 

No program for rural progress can be made 
that does not include a network of good 
thoroughfares throughout the country areas. 
And, when the farmer becomes conscious that 
they are going by his door or within easy reach 
of his property, his interest will not be lacking. 
By all means, the country sections of Virginia 
need a speedy development of a system of good 
roads. 

Underlying all of the above mentioned needs 
is that for a more profitable basis of farming. 
Where a crop is not yielding a profit year after 
year, it should be discontinued and replaced by 
one that will net a return. Improved methods 
of production will have to be continually 
adopted. But, most important of all, the farmer 
must learn the value of co-operation in selling 


and in buying. His ultra-individualism will have 
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to be replaced by collective effort to protect him 
against similar action on the part of those who 
have been accustomed to profiteer at his expense. 
A high tariff has always been inimicable to the 
farmer in a country which does a large export 
business in agricultural products. Excessive 
freight rates do not benefit the farmer, either 
as a producer or a consumer. 

These and numerous similar situations de- 
mand an «immediate remedy; for there can be no 
doubt that if farming does not 
tionately with other occupations, and it does not 


at the present time, the city will continue to draw 


pay propor- 


the best of the country population. 
There are many discouraging situations in the 
rural problem in Virginia just as there are else- 


where, but they are not insuperable. Let us 
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“carry on” that the light of a new day and a 
fuller life may dawn throughout Rural Virginia 
from Frederick to Mecklenburg and Accomac to 
Lee. If tax reform is the way out, and it seems 
to be in considerable measure, let us pull whole- 
heartedly for a tax system that will provide ade- 
quate revenues without being unduly burden- 
some or oppressive. If a lack of appreciation of 
the real worth of education is the inertia to be 
overcome, let us set ourselves the task of educat- 
ing the rank and file of our citizenship in the 
matter of Whatever obstacles 
beset the way, may we strive incessantly, in and 
out of time, until they are removed and the proud 
Mother of States regains her undisputed right- 


relative values. 


ful position in the galaxy of leading common- 
wealths. 


The Relation of Grammar to Composition 


By ATCHESON L. HENCH, University of Virginia 


(A paper presented at the Educational Conference in Richmond, November, 1923.) 


FEEL a hesitancy about talking upon the 

obvious—the same hesitancy that a mathe- 

matician would have in reminding a class 
in calculus that 2 and 2 make 4. Yet if ever 
the class in calculus should forget that 2 and 2 
make 4, the mathematician would have to go 
back and prove it again. The only reason for 
our bringing up the subject of grammar is that 
we feel that the rank and file of English teachers 
have forgotten or when they themselves were in 
school were not taught that 2 and 2 make 4; 
that is, in this case, that pupils cannot get along 
without grammar. 

Many students certified as having passed their 
English work come to college not knowing the 
fundamentals of grammar. And I am sure that 
there are those who know that many of that 
mass of students who do not go farther than 
high school are also unfamiliar with even the 
rudiments of the subject. They do not know 
why sentences are sentences, or why periods are 
put where they are; they are unable to give a 
better reason than “I have a sort of feeling that 
a period goes there”; and often their feeling 
misleads them. 

The reason for this condition is that gramimar 
for twenty years or more has been gradually 


pushed out of any place of worth in school cur- 
ricula, or pushed out of its connection with com- 


study—a connection 





position and language 


which is the very reason for its existence. As 
a result many English teachers themselves (for 
it must be remembered that many of the present 
generation of teachers were themselves pupils a 
few years ago) do not know what they ought 
subject of grammar. They them- 
selves freely admit the fact and tests show it; 
and the consequence is that the pupils continue 


to about the 


to be handicapped. 
It is for these reasons that we have brought 
up the question of grammar at this meeting. 
Let us come to the point immediately by way 





of some examples—examples that are represen- 
tative of the mistakes that students make in 
their writing not simply in their English papers 
but rather in general whenever they write: 


1. We are taken behind the scenes to watch the 
love affair of SHE and Dick Dewey. Had the 
writer known cases, the teacher would have been 
more able than he was to explain why this 
was wrong. 

2. It was hard to decide as to WHO she care 
Again, purely a question of case. 

3. This, WITH her blue eyes and chestnut hav 
MAKE her seem more like a picture 








m- 


ue 
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real, live person. The ability to distinguish be- 
tween the preposition “with” and the conjunc- 
tion “and” would have made the writer see his 
mistake immediately. 


I] +] 


cr fondness for dress is brought out in th 
speech of the old grandfather, he said, as she 
was to be married, “I wonder which she is 
linking the most about, her dress or Dick.” 
The use of a comma between two sentences is 
of all mistakes the most discouraging to the 
teacher, not because of the mistake itself—a 
comparatively little one—but because of its 
significance. Jor, in nine cases out of ten, it 
indicates a student’s lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the crucial thing in all writing—what 
a sentence really is and what it is structurally 
made up of. In the case of this sentence, the 
student’s knowledge of the grammatical struc- 
ture of a sentence would have solved a problem 
that otherwise would have taken hours to solve, 
with none too much hope of a permanent solu- 


tion even then. 


To begin with, the story describes the customs 
f the villagers at Christmas time. Such as 
the gathering of a few villagers at some little 
me or shack, and then the procedure of going 
thout the village singing Christmas carols i 
front of the homes of the villagers. Again the 
quaint customs or the personal habits of the 
The mistake here, the punctuation of 


op e. 
parts of sentences as sentences, is the obverse 
of the mistake in the example just before it. 
But it has the same signification, that the writer 
knew nothing about sentence structure; and the 
same knowledge would correct both. 

hese are only a few examples, but they 


sent the kind of mistake that is made. 


thermore, because of the frequency with 


1 


such errors occur, teachers of composi- 
in both high schools and celleges have been 
pelled to expect them and to use much of 
ime which should be devoted to other things 
imply in reviewing grammar—a thing that 
teachers would be glad to do if it were 
a re-view and not a first-view—but very 
in introducing the subject to the student 
first time. Had this material been given 
before and had he been reminded of it in 
ay or another through each of his later 
in English whenever writing was taken 
would have been able to stay in the mid- 
the road and would not have slipped into 


itches which he has slipped into. 


me say at this place, by way of paren- 


thesis, that the use of a knowledge of grammar 
is, it is true, not the only way by which a per- 
son’s mistakes may be corrected and his ability 
to write improved. It is only one of several 
ways. On the basis of a sort of instinctive 
feeling for the meaning of pauses, it is possible 
to teach a man to punctuate correctly. On the 
basis of a student’s idea of usage and the value 
of verbs it is possible also to teach him what 
a sentence is. But such methods are as cumber- 
some and hard to use as dull and unsuitable 
tools. The value of a knowledge of grammar 
lies in its quick effectiveness. To use a homely 
figure of speech, it is as sensible to use a screw- 
driver to repair a watch—though in times of 
emergency such a thing is done—as it is to use 
cumbersome methods of correction when a 
knowledge of grammar would be much more 
quickly effective. ‘ 

Let us consider some examples that bring up 
another question—the question not of correct- 
ing what is wrong but of improving what is 
ineffectual. 

Then the sun set and it got cooler. John 
soon came home. By six o'clock all the others 
had come and supper was ready. We sat down 
at the table, tired and silent. No one seemed 
able to say anything. Probably no one had any- 
thing to say. During the whole meal all you 
could hear was, “Please pass the butter, Dick,” 

of “Is there any more apple sauce in that dish?” 
\fter supper we went into the sitting room and 
began reading different magazines. Sometimes 
there was a little talking but not much. What 
there was was dull. About an hour after sup 
per, John said, “I think I'll go to bed. I'm 


tired tonight.” 

The choppiness and bumpiness of this para- 
graph are due simply to the writer’s failure to 
value his thoughts correctly. By being put in 
main clauses, all are made equal; all are told 
as plain, dead facts weakly or not at all con 
nected with each other. The first sentence, if it 
were written simply to tell time, contains matter 
which is not so important as that in the second 
sentence and which should therefore be sub- 
ordinated to the second sentence somewhat as 
follows: Shortly after the sun had set and the 
air had gotten cooler, John came home. Similar 
connections throughout the paragraph would 
make it much more readable. 
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When the teacher reads a paragraph like this, 
he often writes down “Choppy” or “Bumpy” or 
“The sentences should run along more smoothly.” 
Such expressions, it is true, tell the facts; but 
they are powerless to help the pupil. He does 
not know any more than when he began how 
Constructive criticism 
Had he been told 
to join many of the sentences together, he would 
have been able to make his writing smoother. 
But nothing could so quickly have gained this 
smoothness as the use of a knowledge of main 
and subordinate clauses and the way they may 
be juggled around to tell most clearly what the 


to correct the bumpuiness. 
would have helped him more. 


writer intended them to say. 
Let us take another paragraph: 
and 


she could 


gone for more 


Mary came back as early as 
then little James left. He was 
than an hour and no one knew where he was. 
By and by he came back and asked him 
where he had been and why he hadn't told us 
He smiled and looked at 


we 


he was going away. 
Mary, but he didn’t say anything, but later on 
we saw Mary and him looking understandingly 
at each other and realized that it had all been 
We thought for a while 
dawned on our 


planned beforehand 
to ourselves and finally it 
thoughtless minds that that evening was Hallow- 
een. 

The fault of this paragraph is clear—over- 


co-ordination. Again a teacher may explain 
the fault and a student correct it most quickly 


by clauses and 


phrases. 
It might seem from what has been said that a 


applying a knowledge of 


knowledge of grammar is an elixir for all the 
ills of English composition. It is not, tor it is 
true that a certain percentage of pupils and peo- 
ple in general can write a good sentence with- 
out the knowledge of grammar. They sense 
that a group of words is a sentence; they know 
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instinctively that it is such; they cannot prov 
And they can also make out of good sen 
For them, as far as 


It. 
tences a good paragraph. 
practical results is concerned, grammar 1s not 
necessary. 

Sut these are not in the majority. The great 
mass of people must learn grammar somehoy 
in order to be able to write intelligently. The, 
either learn it from seeing how other men write 
—in which case they usually learn grammar 
without knowing it and therefore join the in- 
or they lear 





stinctive group mentioned above 
it from teachers in school. And the vast ma- 
jority, if they ever learn it at all, learn it i 
the latter way. 

A pupil once answered when I asked him how 
much grammar he had been taught, “The onl, 
time grammar was ever mentioned was when 
was kept in after school. I was made to stud\ 
it as punishment for my mistakes in literature.” 
Not all pupils could say this, of course, but 
many could say something like it; and from 
such pupils might come the following paragraph. 
an actual student’s paragraph, typical of muc! 
class work composition today: 

I next considered what I think is one of 
life training, that 
To able to 


and make 


greatest things in 


strengthening my _ honor. be 
men who 


To try 


sociate with professors 
honor a part of their daily lives. 
imbibe it greater in to my character and to r 
spect other mens honor and to make my ow: 
sacred. I had so much of Virginia - 
honor system that | decided that it would 

wonderful to come to college for this reaso1 
and to make honor a habit, for “habit is poter 


heard 


It is because of all these reasons that we have 
spoken upon wha is, in general, boring) 
obvious. We urge that grammar be put baci 
in its place in the school curriculum. 
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The Elimination of School Children in Virginia 


By B. H. VAN OOT, Professor of Industrial Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


HE United States Census of 1920 shows 

that there are approximately two hundred 

fifty thousand children of school age in 
State of Virginia who are not in school. 
nee the taking of this census, however, the 
‘ate has passed a compulsory school attendance 
vy which, while only partially effective, would 
bably reduce the number of children who are 


or training for the work which they have elected 
as a life career. This is probably due largely to 
the fact that the people of the State have not 
realized that the responsibility of the public 
school system embraces the education of all of 
the people, not alone the education of those who, 
because of financial, physical and social endow- 
ments, are able to remain in the schools and 
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of school by twenty thousand. While these 
ibers are startling in themselves, vet the edu- 
‘ional condition in the State has wonderfully 
roved if one compares these figures with 
se of a decade ago. While the school popula- 
has increased but ten per cent, the school 
ndance has increased by some thirty per cent. 
‘sis a wholesome sign and shows that the 
le of the State are rapidly realizing the value 
ducation and its influence upon the welfare 
the Commonwealth. 
\hile general education has advanced rapidly, 
‘ there remains a large portion of our popula- 
who are being neglected, or rather are being 
rived of an opportunity to gain an education 


finish college. The public school system is the 
one recognized agency for the dissemination of 
knowledge, and its responsibilities should extend 
to all the people—adults and youth—in all walks 
of life. 

The accompanying chart shows the age groups 
dropping out of school. A glance at this chart 
will show that the ages of twelve, fourteen, and 
sixteen are critical periods in a child's life, for 
during these years there seems to be a larger 
flow from school to work than at the other ages. 
The large flow at twelve is probably due to con- 
ditions existing in rural communities where chil- 
dren are taken from school to work on the farms 
or because of the lack of opportunities to attend 
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higher grades of school. At fourteen there is a 
large How probably due to the fact that at this 
age the compulsory education law lets hold of 
the children and they are free to leave. At six- 
teen the flow is large probably because of the 
completion of elementary or high school periods 
or to the fact that in many communities oppor- 
tunities for children under sixteen years of age 


What- 


ever the cause for the children leaving school, 


to find desirable employment are scarce. 


the chart shows that altogether too large a num 


ber are leaving the ranks without adequate pre 


paration for the work which they are to perform. 


These children who are leaving school are 


legally entitled to an education. They are of 


school age and could, if they chose, return to 
school. If 


such a thing did happen, Virginia 


would be compelled to expend for instruction 
alone some seven and a half million dollars more 


than she is now expending if the cost for in- 
struction were figured at such a low estimate as 
lo this would have to 
tor 


Of course no 


thirts dollars per pupil 
be added 


buildings, supplies and equipment. 


many more millions of dollars 


sane person would expect to see all children 


of school age in schools. These facts are cited 


primarily to show that children of school 


age 


are legally entitled to an education, and, al- 


though they are not enroled on the public school 


records, yet they are to become the future 
workers and homemakers and voters of the 
State and therefore should receive the same 


consideration as those who are more favorably 
endowed and can remain in school. 

The idea of having the public school system 
administer a program of education for those who 
are engaged in industry, commerce, agriculture, 
and the home has not been fully accepted by 
‘ducators of the State. This is un- 
The Federal 


of the State governments have by official action 


many of the 


fortunate. eovernment and each 
accepted the idea and have made provisions for 


With the 


changing conditions in industry, with the br.ak- 


the promotion of such a program. 


ing up of the apprenticeship system as it was 


administered, with the industries 


the 


formerly 


rapidly taking over activities which were 


performed in the home, with the de- 


originally ] 


mand for increased production and_ scientific 
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methods of performing the world’s work, with 
the social life of the home being broken up by 
outside competitive social attractions, with the 
entrance of girls and women into the various 
productive activities, with all these and a hun- 
dred more which may be mentioned comes the 
added 


logical organization through which an effective 


responsibility of the school—the only 


program may be perfected—to provide ways 
and means of extending to the present genera 
tion those forms of education which the former 
generations secured through agencies which are 
not now functioning. 

In discussing the problem of elimination 
school children with educators and laymen 
throughout the State, the writer has frequent], 
that the 


heard the argument advanced large 


How of children from the schools to work as 
shown by the accompanying graph is due to 
the large percentage of colored children in the 
State and that if the chart were made for white 
children alone the graph would present a more 
creditable showing. This is true only to 
slight degree, as will be seen by a comparison 
of the figures in the appended table. 

The solution of this problem does not entail 
into the 


the bringing of these children back 


school buildings. Other states all around us are 


bringing education to the children while at work 
and during the evening. Twenty-five states 

the Union have made the education of juvenilt 
follow 


The Federal and State goven 


workers compulsory. Virginia should 
their example. 
ments have appropriated thousands of dollars 
to assist the local communities in Virginia 
establish courses either on a part-time or ev 
ine basis for the education of those who 
out of school. This money is being accepted | 
only a few of the cities of the State—the places 
where it is probably most needed—leavn 
large unexpended balance to revert to the Stat 
or be diverted to the rural communities. 

The future industrial and commercial weltat 
of the State demands the education of the people 
who are to do the State’s work. An educational 
program which educates all the children of 
the people is a valuable asset to the State 
benefits alike the employer, the employee 


the consuming public. It is only through « 
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th ng such a program that Virginia’s resources which she possesses and capable of successfully 
= he made productive for Virginians and Vir- competing with other states which are now her 
- sma be made a great commercial and in- industrial superiors but which are less favorably 
al rial State comparable to the potentialities endowed with natural resources and inheritance. 
ual VIRGINIA 
] a 1 , . . . ° e - ~ 
White and Negro population in school and not in school, by single years of age, for ages 7 to 20 vears 
"a 1920. 
; (Compiled from proof sheets of the 14th U.S. Census) 
Population 7 to 20 years of age: 1920 
All Classes pcan We ee, Negro tees 
¥ Total In School Not in Total In School Not in Total In School Not in 
; School School School 
7 to 
rs 709,980 450,037 249,943 487,534 329,632 158,902 222,125 129,284 90,851 
rs 58,101 41,511 16,590 39,648 29,808 9,840 18,428 11,693 6,735 
rs 57,241 46,571 10,670 39,055 33,200 5,855 18,159 13,362 4,797 
rs 52,844 45,385 7,459 36,709 32,581 4,128 16,112 12,793 3,319 
: irs 56,929 50,705 6,224 38,862 35,705 3,097 18,044 14,930 3,114 
Ul rs 50,878 45,979 4,899 35.886 33,293 2,593 14,967 12,674 2,293 
rs 56,246 50,229 6,017 37 633 34,680 2,953 18,591 15,539 3,056 
rs 50,294 43,912 6,382 34,412 30,981 3,431 15,865 12,920 2,945 
rs 51,646 41,870 9 776 35,330 29 681 5,649 16,298 12,181 4.117 
: S 45,922 31,801 14,121 31.330 22,650 8,680 14,573 9,143 5,430 
; rs 48,883 25,463 23,420 33,551 18,337 15,214 15,312 7,123 8,189 
Ne rs 45,465 16,306 29,159 31,284 LZntS 19,169 14,164 4,187 9,977 
, 49,061 10,668 38,393 ' 33,830 8,045 25,785 15,204 4,618 12,586 
irs 45,029 6,329 38,700 31.335 4,875 26,460 13,662 1,444 12,218 
rs 41,441 3,308 38,133 28,669 2,621 26,048 12,746 681 12,065 
les 285 colored other than Negroes (Indian, Chinese, Japanese, etc.) 
‘} aé 5 re be 44 +6 Si oY € | P he f lACS ~5 € | E | n Lye \ ar T ae | 7 a 
Aacher- rarnine Aalit Frotessional Ethies / Mone eachers 
By A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President, State Normal School, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
re (Address delivered at Educational Conference. 1923) 


VITAL relationship exists between 
leacher- Training and Professional Ethics 
among Teachers. Our topic, therefore, 
just as appropriately read The Relation- 
between Teacher-Training and Professional 
s among Teachers, or better still, perhaps, 
her-Training as a Basis of Professional 

among Teachers because the training of 
teacher is, beyond doubt, the most potent 
factor determining her ethical relation- 
The 
is prone to subscribe to the doctrine that 
At least he 


raining 


ittitudes, and practices. average 
teachers are born, not made. 
to give proper emphasis to the 
ses which may overcome fully or measur- 
he natural handicaps with which too many 
the teaching profession and which, with- 
aining, constitute an insuperable bar to 
ind successful service. Teachers may be 
and not made, but the trouble is they are 
Some orators 


rn fast enough. may be 





born, not made; vet the awkward Demosthenes, 
through assiduous, self-imposed training, de 
veloped the greatest persuasive eloquence of his 
time, swaving the Athenian multitudes by the 
power of his impassioned and irresistible logic. 

The untrained teacher can have little know! 
edge of the nature and value of professional 
ethics among those of his cult much less hope 
the elevation of 


to make contribution to 


ethical standards and the consequent betterment 


any 


of his own relationship in the profession or of 
the profession itself or of that society of which 
he is a part. This statement is axiomatic. It 
needs no proof save our observation of workers 
in the teaching profession everywhere. ‘The un 
trained have no fixed professional objectives and 
do not sense the meaning of a high code of 
ethical practices. 

On the other hand, teachers with professional 
which 


training—adequate — training—training 


prepares in subject matter, in method, in social 
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attitudes; which inspires a love for children; 
which recognizes patriotism; which unfolds the 
national, state, and local problems education is 
designed to solve; which recognizes education as 
an evolutionary process for the discovery and 
development of the latent talents and powers of 
every child of the Commonwealth to the highest 
point of which each is capable to the end that 
each, in his own field of endeavor, may become 
the largest possible contributing factor in up- 
building our civilization; which includes an 
adequate health program for every child; which 
teaches that true culture is found as well on the 
farm and in the workshop as in books; which in- 
cludes the principles of mutuality, co-ordination, 
and co-operation without which no advancing 
civilization may be realized; and which insists 
that in this high profession the great objective 
shall be “service above self’—knowing that “he 
profits most who serves best,” are a safe guar- 
antee of the highest professional ethics and of 
significant accomplishment in the field of educa- 
tion. 

In the light of these elements of training, let us 
suggest a Teacher's Creed and a Code of Ethics 
for those who would be most and do most in our 
profession, using them as a means of evaluating 
our own attitudes and accomplishments. 

I submit the following Teacher’s Creed: 

I believe in a high standard for mvself as a 
teacher. 

I believe that the professional training of 
teachers is the only safe guarantee of educational 
progress and improved citizenship. 

I hate hypocrisy and ignorance and believe 
them the greatest enemies of honest endeavor 
and worth-while results. 

I believe that teachers should be paid in pro- 
portion to their professional training, experience 
in teaching, personality, and social attitudes. 

I recognize teaching as an ethical and altruistic 
profession and am convinced that a part of its 
reward is in the joy of service and the satisfac- 
tion arising from duty fully performed. 

I realize my responsibility as an officer of 
Virginia, appointed to train its future citizens, 
and pledge myself to serve with good faith in 
discharging the functions of my office. 

I desire to possess all the necessary tools of 
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my profession, knowing that I can do little with- 
out them. 

I recognize the necessity for a knowledge of 
subject matter and method; of exhibiting whole- 
some social attitudes in my work and play; of 
understanding the psychology of growing chil- 
dren, of believing in them, of loving them, of 
their 
tastes and talents, their aversions and prejudices, 


understanding their mental processes, 
of sensing their potential value as citizens in the 
making. 

[ believe in health education as the foundation 
of all mental, social, and spiritual uplifts. 

I believe in the play instinct of children, and 
in the value of its guidance, direction and 
stimulation as a part of the educative process. 

I believe that true culture is a certain refined 


be 


efficiency in any line of endeavor, whether it 
mental or physical, and its measure is the degree 
of efficiency with which a task is performed. 

I believe in the co-operation of all educational 
forces and factors. I believe it my duty and I 
esteem it my privilege to collaborate with every 
other teacher and school official in every educa- 
tional problem with which either is concerned. 

| believe in democracy in education and in 
democracy of education and consider the imposi- 
tion of autocratic authority, based upon power 
or authority, subversive of the ideals of citizen- 
land of the free and 


se 


shin-training needed in this 
home of the brave.” 

[ believe in definiteness and system and or- 
ganization in all school enterprises. 

I believe that selfishness has no place in my 
profession and that service should be the fullest 
and greatest word in the vocabulary of the 
teacher. 

I cannot define in exact words the term 
“Professional Ethics,” but somehow I feel that 
if I live by the creed here outlined I shall possess 
and exemplify it in a high degree. 


Code of Ethics for Teachers 


Based upon these observations and belie!s | 
submit the following tentative outline of a code 
of ethics for Virginia teachers. In doing so | 
am following rather closely, though not quoting, 
a somewhat similar outline for Louisiana teach- 
ers, suggested by Dr. C. H. Bean, Professor of 
Psychology in Louisiana State University, and 
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Journal of the Louisiana Teachers Association. 


Teacher’s Attitude Toward Students 
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ivlished in the November, 1923, issue of the 


It is the teacher’s duty to aid school boards 
and superintendents to induce all the chil- 
dren of all the people to take advantage of 
the educational facilities offered by the 
State. 

[he teacher should similarly aid in placing 
educational facilities within the reach of 
every child. 

lhe teacher should stimulate boys and girls 
to remain in elementary and high school to 
vraduation and then to attend normal 
schools and other institutions of higher 
learning. 

Investigation concerning the character or 
honesty of a student should be conducted 
privately and tactfully. 
leachers should never 
friendships with students. 
leachers should 


exclusive 


' 


form 


not criticize the short- 
comings of students with other students, 
either individually or in groups. 

Disposition, environment, temperament 
should be taken into consideration in deter- 
inining the methods of treatment of children. 


leacher’s Attitude Toward Parents 

leachers should see the parents’ viewpoint 
aml maintain a tactful and sympathetic at- 
titude toward them. 

should be slow to criticize the 
limitations or peculiarities of parents. 

lhe teacher should recognize the parent as 
« co-worker in the training of the child and 
should welcome visits from parents and con- 
ferences with them. 


leachers 


Frictions result from 
lack of mutual understandings. 


Teachers’ Attitude Toward Themselves 


lhe teacher is not justified in shifting his 
rightful responsibility to another. 

leachers, from superintendent to first grade, 
in all matters of right should support one 
another, since the schools exist for the edu- 
cation of the children and not to give people 
It is safe to follow the Golden Rule. 
No criticism of our co-workers or predeces- 
sors should be indulged in save that of a 
sympathetic and constructive character. 


iobs. 


4. It is highly unethical and unprofessional for 


D. 
B 


6. 


N 


10. 


11. 


12. 


teachers to harbor spite or jealousy or ill- 
will toward one another. 


Teacher's Attitude Toward the Profession 
The teacher owes it to his profession to 
make steady professional growth year by 
year. 

It is the teacher’s professional duty to at- 
tend punctually and regularly to all obliga- 
tions assumed. 

Cordiality, co-operation, and sincerity should 
mark all relations between teachers of vari- 
ous ranks. 

The appointive 
should withhold from the public unfavorable 
information and opinions of the qualities 
and attainments of teachers under 


and supervisory groups 


while 
contract. 

Teachers should transact business through 
proper channels. They should avoid going 
over the heads of their immediate official 
superiors. 

Teachers should be a part of the school com- 
munity and take an active interest in its life. 
It is hurtful to the schools and the cause of 
education for teachers to take an active in- 
terest in political controversies ; on the other 
hand, it is the duty of the teacher to study 
social, economic, and political issues and to 
exercise the right of suffrage; and it is a 
commendable ambition for a teacher to as- 
pire to public office of an educational 
character. 
Promotions and 
should be based on merit alone. 
seek to 


advancements in salary 


A teacher should not secure a 
specific position until or unless a vacancy is 
to be created. 

It is unethical to secure an offer elsewhere 
to be used solely for the purpose of securing 
an increase in the present position. 

The relative salaries should be based upon 
professional _ training, per- 
sonality, and social attitudes. 

It is the duty of professionally trained 
teachers to encourage and help teachers of 
small training to secure those professional 
advantages which they enjoy. 

The teacher should observe the terms of his 


experience, 


tN 
rs 
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contract lhe contract should be fair and 
equitable alike to the employing board and 
to the teacher. It is highlv unethical for a 
teacher to “jump” her contract. After ac 
cepting a position, a teacher should stick to 
her bareain unless duly released by the em 
ploving board on the presentation of het 
changed Situation Such board should re 
lease a teacher if (a) it is clearly to her 
professional advantag to accept the second 
position, and (b) if the board « an acceptably 
fill the vacancy 

The teaching profession should look with 
disfavor upon such teachers’ agencies as en 
courage teachers to break their contracts. 
that recommend unqualified teachers, that 
advise teachers to ipply for positions not 
known to be vacant 

\ superintendent or board should not em 
ploy a teacher already emploved in another 
division without the knowledge and consent 
of the other superintendent or board, and 
the other superintendent or board should 
readily consent to such transfer if mani 
festly to the professional interests of the 
teacher. 

very teacher is entitled to know his profes 
sional record, whether favorable or other 
wise; and is also, at the proper time, enti- 
tled to know if his re-employment is not 
intended. 

It is unethical for any teacher or school 
otheial to accept a commission or rovalty on 
any book, device, or school applance, if he 
has to do with deciding the purchase of 
same. 

It is unethical to terminate contracts with 
teachers on account of shortage of funds, 
epidemics, ete., and such a practice should 
cease, 

Teachers should read current educational 
literature of State and Nation and be in 


formed on all outstanding educational move- 


ments. Especially should thev pursue the 


State Reading Course, their local 


support 
teachers association, the State Teachers As- 
National 


Journal of Education. 


sociation, the Education Associa- 


tion, and the \ reinia 


20. It is the duty of the teacher to make definite 

and thorough preparation for every day’s 

work and to perform his tasks with enthu 
siasm and a cheerful spirit. 

21. The teacher should know the social stand 
ards of the community in which he serves 
and conform thereto. 

22. ‘The teacher should have a lively interest in 

community activities and contribute to then 

whatever special talents he may have. 
that adequate professional 


training is the only safe insurance against false, 


Thus it 1s clear 


ethical standards. Adequate training is funda 
mental to any understanding or appreciation of 
professional ethics. It is a sime qua non. | 
cannot think of the one without thinking of the 
other. But with professional training, adequate 
in amount and kind, we must needs establish a 
high standard of professional ethics and a corr 


spondingly more efficient group of teachers and 


immeasurably greater prospects of realizing the 
objectives in a real system of public educatior 


In this connection and as a final word let 


sav that there has never been a time in the 
history of Virginia when the great body of its 
teachers was making such strenuous efforts as 
now to become qualified academically and pro 
fessionally for their high tasks. In this fact lie 
the main hope of public education in this | 


monwealth. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


District conferences have been set for the fol 
lowing dates and places: District hk, Febru 
Stone Gap, District I, March 20-21 2? 
at Lynchburg, District I, March 20-21-22 
Roanoke, District D, April 3-4 at Emporia. 
District H, April 10-11 at Culpeper, Distri 
at Williamsburg, date not yet determined. 


It will be noted that the meetings at Roa 


22 at Big 


and Lynchburg are called for the same | 
\rrangements are being made by these tw 
tricts to secure special speakers for these | 
ings, and while one group of speakers ai 
Roanoke the other will be at Lynchburg. 

is a very happy arrangement as well as an 


nomical plan for securing a high grade pro: 
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Ranking Virginia Counties by Index Numbers 


By HARRIS HART, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


NDEN numbers widely used in the field of 
economics have in recent years been ap- 
plied to the measurement of the efficiency 
chool systems. For the session 1919-20, the 
te Department of Education for the first time 
d the counties and cities of Virgimia in ac- 
ance with a system of index numbers com- 
from the data furnished by the school 
erintendents of the State in their annual re- 
s. [These index numbers represent the aver- 
i} five index numbers based on financial 
rs and five index numbers based on 
lemic factors. At that time the counties of 
Commonwealth taken together received an 
number of 61, an index number of 100 
the assumed standard of normal excellence. 
1920-21 the index number for Virginia coun- 
vhen again rated was 63. In 1922-23, 
ver, this number had jumped to 74.86, a 
striking gain for the period. 
accompanying table gives the rank of 
counties for 1919-20, 1920-21, 1922-23 
s of final index numbers representing the 
ve of five financial and five academic fac- 
lhe financial factors involved represent 
verage annual salaries of teachers, the 
ntage of local funds for teachers’ salaries, 
erage cost per schoolroom, the per capita 
of instruction based upon enrolment, and 
er capita cost of maintenance including 1n- 
n; the academic factors represent the per- 
ve of attendance on population, the per- 
of teachers who hold first grade or 
than first grade certificates, the length of 
hool term in days, the percentage of high 
enrolment based upon total enrolment, 
percentage of the pupils in the seventh 
based upon total enrolment, the last 
constituting a measure of the holding 
of the school system. Each of these ten 
by a simple method is reduced to the 
100, which is the standard of efficiency. 
nal index number for a county or city 
system is derived by averaging the ten 


actors and the index number for the State 


system is derived by averaging the final 


index numbers of the county and city school 
systems of the State. 

It is, of course, patent that any attempt to 
measure educational development or school ef- 
ficiency by means of mere statistics may some- 
times be misleading for the very good reason 
that the quality of instruction fundamental in 
educational endeavor cannot be truly assessed in 
the quantitative terms employed. For purposes 
of measurement, however, certain financial and 
certain academic factors have been generally 
agreed upon as the essentials of any school 
system. In 1920, Dr. Leonard P. Ayers of the 
Russell Sage Foundation defined these financial 
and academic factors in his monograph, “An 
Index Number for State School Systems.” Be- 
cause of administrative conditions peculiar to the 
South, the financial and academic factors selected 
by Dr. Avers were not altogether adaptable to 
our conditions; hence it seemed wise to set up 
a system of index numbers more nearly meet 
ing the conditions in Virginia. ‘This system of 
numbers was applied for two sessions, 1919-20 
and 1920-21, to both the county and city schools 
of Virginia. It has been found, however, that 
a new system of numbers must be developed for 
our cities or the present plan of rating school 
systems must be modified somewhat in order to 
meet certain conditions widely varying between 
counties and cities. 

In addition to ranking counties as shown in 
the accompanying table, the Department has sev 
eral times ranked counties by efficiency groups. 
In 1920-21, the twenty counties receiving final 
index numbers of from 70 to 100 were placed 
in group one; the thirty-five counties with index 
numbers of from 60 to 70, in group two; the 
thirty-three counties with index numbers of from 
50 to 60, in group three; and the twelve counties 
with index numbers below fifty, in group four 
While in 1920-21 but twenty counties were able 
to qualify for group one, in 1922-23 forty-eight 
counties qualified for this group, with thirty- 
seven counties ranked in group two, twelve in 
group three, and three in group four. [rom 


this classification it can be seen how remarkable 
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has been the upward trend in the ranking of our 
county school systems. ‘Twenty per cent of 
them in 1919-20 had an index number of 70 or 
higher, while in 1922-23 forty-eight per cent met 
the same standard. 

A detailed analysis of the educational progress 
in Virginia reveals the remarkable power of the 
school system to yield an academic return quite 
out of proportion to the funds invested. AI- 
though the table presented here represents only 
final index numbers, a study of the index num- 
bers for financial factors and the index numbers 
for academic factors considered separately shows 
that the efficiency of the county school systems 
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has increased ten points in financial matters since 
1919-20, whereas in academic matters the in- 
crease represents a total of seventeen points, 
Two conclusions are obvious, first, that Virginia 
is receiving an academic return in excess of 
financial investment, and, second, that should 
ample funds be provided for the maintenance of 
county school systems, these systems as or- 
ganized at present can be expected in the very 
near future to meet the standard of efficiency set 
for them. The made 
years has been next to phenominal and only 


shortage in funds will seriously check this de- 


advancement in recent 


termined upward trend. - 


VIRGINIA COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS RANKED BY INDEX NUMBERS 


Index Index Index 

Rank 1919-20 Number Rank 1920-21 Number Rank 1922-23 Number 
1 Prince George 85 1 Elizabeth City 85.5 1 Elizabeth City 103.41 
2 Norfolk 81 2. Arlington ; 83.4 2 Henrico 95.25 
3 Arlington 79 2 Prince George 83.4 3 Nottoway 95.10 
3 Nansemond 79 4 Loudoun _ 82.9 4 Highland 94.42 
5 James City 78 5 Henrico 825 5 Arlington 91.94 
6 Henrico 76 6 James City 82.4 6 James City 91.93 
7 Bath 75 7 Bath 779 7 Augusta 88.18 
8 Elizabeth City 73 8 Highland 172 8 Loudoun 88.16 
9 Loudoun 71 9 Augusta 73.8 9 Norfolk 87.58 
10 Northampton 68 10 Roanoke 73.4 10 Wise ; 87.40 
10 Dinwiddie 68 11 Northampton 729 11 Warwick 85.30 
10 Alleghany 68 12 Norfolk 72.7 12 Prince George 84.51 
10 Highland 68 13 Nottoway 726 13 Northampton 83.06 
14 Clarke 67 14 Alleghany 72.5 14. Giles 83.05 
15 Sussex 66 15 Craig 72.4 15 Tazewell 81.52 
15 Rockingham 66 16 Dinwiddie 71.8 16 Roanoke 81.47 
15 Nottoway 66 17. Botetourt 70.4 17. Fairfax 80.08 
15 Wise 66 18 Shenandoah 70.2 18 Alleghany 79.68 
15 Accomac 66 19 Pulaski 70.1 19 Fauquier 79.30 
15 Shenandoah 66 20 Sussex 70.0 20 Smyth 78.01 
15 Prince William 66 21 Rockingham 69.8 21 Botetourt 77.85 
22 Chesterfield 65 22 Fairfax 69.6 22 Bath 77.33 
22 Richmond 65 22 Isle of Wight 69.6 23 Shenandoah 77.18 
22 Madison 65 24. Warwick 69.1 24 Rockbridge 76.98 
22 Giles 65 25 Accomac 68.9 25 Pulaski 76.96 
22 Warwick 65 25 Montgomery 68.9 26 Sussex 76.71 
27. Smyth 63 27 Wise 68.8 27. Prince William 76.61 
27. Augusta 63 28 Orange 68.4 28 Dinwiddie 76.33 
27 ~Botetourt 63 29 Page 68.1 29 Craig 76.43 
27 ~Craig 63 30 Warren 67.3 30 Isle of Wight 76.29 
27 Orange 63 31 Nansemond 67.2 31 Lunenburg 79.87 
52 Tazewell 62 32. Princess Anne 66.4 32 Accomac 79.80 
32 Surry 62 33. Smyth 66.1 33 Rockingham 15.12 
32 Rockbridg: 62 34. Tazewell 65.9 34 Chesterfield 75.26 
32 Roanoke 62 35 Chesterfield 65.0 35 Mathews 74.87 
32 Pulaski 62 36 Bedford 64.9 36 Clarke 74 Sz 
32 Fauquier 62 36 Rockbridge 64.9 37 Russell 74.04 
32 Isle of Wight 62 38 Prince Edward 64.6 38 Orange 1544 
32. Washington 62 38 Prince William 64.6 39 Montgomery 73.1. 
40 Northumberland 60 38 York 64.6 40 Albemarle [2.24 
41 Princess Anne 59 41 Fauquier 64.0 41 Middlesex (222 
41 York 59 2 Charlotte 63.6 42 Southampton pane 
41 Hanover 59 42 Middlesex 63.6 43 Hanover fo1t 
41 Prince Edward 59 44 Giles 63.3 44 York 4 
41 Warren 59 45 Hanover 63.2 45 Prince Edward / - 
41 Fairfax 59 46 Nelson 62.7 46 Surry i\).at 
Southampton 59 47 Clarke 62.4 47 Scott 
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Index Index Index 

k 1919-20 Number Rank 1920-21 Number Rank = 1922-23 Number 
Rappahannock 58 48 Southampton 62.2 48 Culpeper 70.05 
Mathews 56 49 Northumberland 61.8 49 Northumberlan:! 69.43 
Montgomery 56 50 King William 61.5 50 Washington 69.14 
, Caroline 56 51 Albemarle 61.4 51 Warren 68.25 
: Gloucester 56 52 Culpeper 61.2 52 Lee 67.65 
1 Mecklenburg 56 53 Appomattox 60.9 53 Bedford 67.29 
Wythe 56 54 Cumberland 60.8 54 Madison 67.10 
Campbell 56 55 Surry 60.2 55 King George 66.96 
Henry 5 56 Wythe 59.9 56 Wythe 66.90 
Culpeper 55 57 Fluvanna 59.8 57 Page 66.84 
y Westmoreland 55 57. Lancaster 59.8 58 Mecklenburg 66.68 
t Albemarle 55 59 Amherst 58.9 59 Spotsylvania 66.58 
Middlesex 54 60 Madison 58.7 60 Fluvanna 66.56 
It Bedford 54 61 Washington 58.5 61 Princess Ann 66.53 
y Charlotte 53 62 Scott 58.2 62 Charlotte 66.50 
: Spotsylvania 53 63 Lunenburg 57.8 63 Lancaster 66.44 
: 2 Frederick 53 64 Mecklenburg 57.6 64 Pittsylvania 66.33 
2 Page 53 65 Frederick 56.8 65 Rappahannock 66.09 
’ Greenesville 53 66 Mathews 56.7 66 Gloucester 66.00 
2 King William 53 67 King and Queen 56.6 67 Nelson 65.96 
2 Fluvanna 53 68 Campbell 56.5 68 Campbell 65.64 
Scott 52 68 Lee 56.5 69 Richmond 64.47 
al King and Queen 52 70 Caroline 56.4 70 Frederick 64.38 
“a Russell 52 71 Spotsylvania 56.3 71 New Kent 63.78 
| Lee 51 72 Richmond 56.0 72 Nansemond 63.72 
: 2 Lancaster 51 73 Henry 55.5 73 Charles City 63.18 
: 2 Powhatan 51 73 Rappahannock 55.5 74 Appomattox 63.13 
= Dickenson 50 75 ‘Charles City 55.0 75 Amelia 62.29 
4 \ppomattox 50 76 Greenesville 54.8 76 Grayson 62.17 
3 Nelson 50 76 New Kent 54.8 77. Amherst 61.94 
. Goochland 49 78 Halifax 54.3 78 Westmoreland 61.85 
0 Halifax 49 79 Essex 53.5 79 Bland 61.66 
y8 Charles City 49 80 Dickenson 53.1 80 Cumberland 60.78 
a New Kent 49 81 Carroll 53.0 81 Buckingham 60.66 
Me Cumberland 49 82 Grayson 52.8 82 Halifax 60.59 
, Brunswick 49 83 Gloucester 52.4 82 King William 60.59 
4 Essex 48 84 Buchanan 52.3 84 Caroline 60.37 
pd Lunenburg 48 85 Bland ae | 85 Greenesville 60.22 
~ Buckingham 47 86 Brunswick 51.7 86 Brunswick 59.89 
+ Buchanan 45 87. Buckingham 51.0 87 Buchanan 59.85 
Ud 7 Bland 45 88 Powhatan 50.0 88 Floyd 59.78 
= 7 Pittsylvania 45 89 Westmoreland 49.5 89 Essex 59.75 
V Greene 44 90 Amelia 49.3 90 Goochland 58.33 
01 \mherst 44 91 Goochland 48.4 91 Dickenson 57.85 
= \melia 44 92 Louisa 47.3 92 King and Queen 57.32 
IJ Stafford 43 93 Pittsylvania 46.6 93 Henry 55.86 
“ Carroll 43 93 Russell 46.6 94 Louisa 54.49 
Pe Louisa 43 95 King George 43.6 95 Powhatan 53.71 
~ Floyd 41 96 Greene 39.1 96 Franklin 53.61 
7 Grayson 40 97 Stafford 38.1 97 Patrick 51.49 
King George 38 97 Patrick 38.1 98 Stafford 47.72 
| Patrick 38 99 Floyd 37.0 99 Carroll 45.94 
10) Franklin 36 100 Franklin 36.5 100 Greene 39.51 
shee x number for State 61 Index number for State 63 Index number for State 74.86 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By W. T. 


Financial Needs 


EKACHERS and principals as well as 
school superintendents, trustees, and 
patrons, it is thought, should be 
thoroughly familiar with certain outstanding 


needs of the public schools for the next bi- 


enmum. These needs are so imperative that the 
continued advancement of public education in 
Virginia is conditioned to a substantial degree 
needs as stated below were 


upon them. Thes¢ 


recently submitted to Governor E. Lee Trinkle 
by Superintendent Harris Hart, and were in the 
main set forth in the addenda to the address of 
Governor Trinkle to the General Assembly on 


1924: 


The type of instruction is 


Wednesday, January 9, 
naturally deter- 
mined very largely by the amount available for 
teachers’ salaries. Measured over a period of 
several years the quality of teaching will tend 
toward the level of pay. Wherever salaries are 
low and paid for a brief term the better type of 
teachers will be forced to seek other fields of 
employment. Where salaries are reasonable a 
higher class of teachers is not only attracted but, 
what is of equal importance, is held for a Ionger 
tenure of service. The yearly turnover in the 
teaching profession is just as destructive to high 
standards as large and frequent turnovers in a 
manufacturing plant are destructive of success- 
ful operation. 

The salary scale which has been proposed by 
the State Teachers Association appears to me to 
be a fair and reasonable remuneration for the 
important service to be rendered to this State. 
such a 


Virginia should adopt scale just as 


speedily as the funds will permit. (This scale 


appeared in the Virginia Journal of Education, 


January, 1924, page 189.) 


The length of the rural school term is a mat 


ter of tremendous importance. No boy or girl 


ought to be handicapped in his educational op- 


portunities merely because he happens to live 


in the country. If a nine months’ term has been 


found to be for the children of the 


necessary 


SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


cities, surely no less a term can meet the needs 
of rural children. I urge the adoption of the 


standard nine months’ school year just as 
speedily as we can provide for it. 

There is imperative need of an Equalization 
Fund of $500,000.00. 
is to encourage the equalization of school op- 
Those 


counties which do not have the essential values 


The purpose of this fund 
portunities all over the Commonwealth. 


equal to certain other counties ought, through 
the State fund, to secure added assistance to en 
courage them in setting up appropriate school 
facilities. 

Under our statutes the funds derived from the 
ten and four cent tax must be used exclusively) 
for the elementary grades. The development oi 
our high schools in the last several years has 
been one of the marked features of our progress 
These schools, under our present laws, must be 
provided for almost exclusively by local taxes 
The only amount outside of the Vocational 
lund which the State now has for high school 


purposes 1S $200,000.00. 


poses upon local levies too heavy a burden. | 


This arrangement im- 


would therefore recommend an increase in the 
High School $200,000.00 to 
$500,000.00. 


It is a matter of very great importance that 


Fund of from 


the children in the schools, and the patrons {for 


that | 


should have at their disposal the 
best possible literature to read. We have had 
in the Appropriation Bill $3,000.00 to encourage 
the This 


amount has been entirely inadequate to meet tne 


matter, 


establishment of school libraries. 


demands of the people. Commonly the whol 


amount is disbursed by the State Board 
I<ducation within the first month or two of the 
appropriation year. This desire on the part 
the schools and patrons for the right typ 
literature is one which cannot be safely 1gno) 
increase in this 
Library Fund of from $3,000.00 to $10,000.00 


We have proceeded in the past on the get 


I would, therefore, urge an 


plan that the public school system should 
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pported one-third by State taxes and two- 
irds from local revenues. It is observed that 

t of the total of about $23,000,000.00 spent for 
common schools last year $18,000,000.00 

‘s raised by county, district and city taxation. 
‘ublic education is a State function and the 
state, through State taxes, ought to contribute 
fair measure to the maintenance of the public 
hool system. It is remarkable to observe how 
erally the people through local taxes have re- 


Officers of Local Associations 


District A 
\ROLINE: President, R. L. Beale, Bowling Green; 


secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. Conway, Bowling 


meen. 

ESSEX President, Imogen Ellis, Lloyds; Vice- 

esident, Catharine Ware, Tappahannock; Secretary- 
easurer, Maxie Acree, Minor. 

KING GEORGE: President, Avie Bell Chiles, Sftiloh; 
e-President, Lola Graves, King George; Secretary- 
asurer, Kate M. Owens, Shiloh. 

NCASTER: President, Mrs. Sam Buchan, Irvington; 
e-President, Mr. Parker, White Stone; Secretary- 
isurer, Mrs. Hannah D. Willey, Irvington. 

MipptEsEX: President, H. H. Walker, Syringa; Sec- 

tary-Treasurer, Latane Rice, Saluda. 

NORTHUMBERLAND: President, H. S. Rorer, Wicomico 

urch; Secretary-Treasurer, Evelyn E. Covington, 

urgess Store. 
CHMOND County: President, C. A. Lindsay, 
rsaw; Vice-President, Frank Settle, Newland; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss N. L. Sydnor, Warsaw. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: President, J. A. M. Duval, Marye; 
President, Ethel Smith, Spotsylvania. 

SrarrorD: President, C. Gertrude Miller, Stafford; 
President, Edna French, Roseville; Secretary- 
surer, Mrs. Kate E. Gill, Garrisonville. 

VESTMORELAND: President, L. H. Settle, Hague; 
President, F. S. Chase, Jr., 
etary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. B. Sanford, Montross. 


Colonial Beach; 


ERICKSBURG: President, Mrs. Chas. 1. Williams, 


lericksburg ; Vice-President, Maggie Honey, 
lericksburg; Secretary, Myrrha Marsh, Fredericks 


Treasurer, Elizabeth Stearns, Fredericksburg. 


District B 
(oM AC Pre sident, Lt. 1). l-oster, Pungoteague ; 
tary-Treasurer, Blanche Joyner, Onancock. 
ZABETH City: President, Albert Musick, Hamp- 
Vice-President, H. W. Thorpe, Hampton ; Secre 


\W. Starnes, Hampton; Treasurer, W. A. 
ders, Hampton. 

CESTER: President, James S. Dutt, Gloucester ; 
President, Charles Duff, Achilles; Secretary, Mrs. 
Nicholson, Selden; Treasurer, E. B. Jelcher, 


Icester 


sponded to the demands of the schools since 
1920, when the Constitutional limitation of fifty 
cents on local taxes was removed. Since that 
time the State has not found it possible within 
its present resources to maintain the average of 
one-third of the total amount spent for educa- 
tion. I would very earnestly recommend that 
this general ratio of one-third from the State 
support and two-thirds from local support be 
restored and maintained. 


Reported for the Year 1924 


IsLE oF WiGHT: President, W. D. Cox, Smithfield: 
Vice-President, H. Blankinship, Windsor; Secretary 
Treasurer, Mittie Batten, Smithfield. 

MATTHEWS: President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss G. C. Burke, Matthews. 

NANSEMOND: President, Mary Kellam, Suffolk, R. 
F. D.; Vice-President, H. L. Duff, Chuckatuck; 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. H. White, Holland. 

NorFoLtk County: President, W. S. Brent, Ports 
mouth, Route 3; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss R. B 
Wright, 532, Rhode Island Avenue, Norfolk. 

NortTHAMPTON: President, G. J. Oliver, Capeville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Constance Taylor, Capeville. 

Princess ANNE: President, J. H. Carroll, Oceana; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Thomas Peters, Norfolk, 
R. F. D. No. 2. 

SOUTHAMPTON: President, John Y. Mason, Boykins; 
Vice-President, Prof. Hollyfield, Courtland; Secretary, 
L. E. Bush, Newsoms; Treasurer, L. T. Joyner, Ivor 
Madison, Den 
Truitt, Morrison; 


President, Mrs. L. F. 
Dorothy 


WARWICK : 
bigh; Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Menin, 26th Street, Newport 
News. 

York: President, E. M. Estes, Jeffs; Vice-President, 
Cora Firth, Jeffs; Secretary, Miss M. D. Williams, 
Jeffs; Treasurer, Bertha M. Hunt, Poquoson 

Newport News: President, T. G. Pullen, Jr., 260 
Victoria Avenue, Hampton; Vice-President, Elsie W1l 
son, 641 29th Street, Newport News; Secretary, Lelia 
McCanna, 3014 West Avenue, Newport News; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Grace A. Jones, 129 31st Street, Newport 
News. 

Norrotk City: President, Lucy Mason Holt, 121 
W. 28th Street, Norfolk; Vice-President, H. E. Healy, 
Haddon Hall Apartment, Norfolk; Secretary, A. Y 
Maynard, 6 Woodley Apartments, Norfolk; Treasurer, 
Mrs. E. PB. Joynes, 1411 Colonial Avenue, Norfolk 

PortsMouTH: President, K. J. Clark, 353 Mt. Ver 


non Avenue, Portsmouth; Secretary-Treasurer, Linda 
St. Clair, 1025 Naval Avenue, Portsmouth 

President, Mrs. H. M. Butler, Suffolk; 
Vice-President. Mrs. R. H. Pretlow, Suffolk; Secre 


tary-Treasurer, Mae Bailey, Suffolk 


SUFFOLK 
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District C 


CuArces City, JAMes City AND New Kent: (This 
division of three counties constitutes one local associa- 
tion.) President, Clarence Jennings, Toano; Vice- 
Presidents, Effie Broaddus, Williamsburg, R. F. D. 1, 
J. W. Cox, Holdcroft, Elizabeth Pickhardt, Barhams- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Harris, Toano. 

CHESTERFIELD: President, W. E. Jones, Drewry’s 


Bluff; Secretary, Alene Anderson, Drewry’s Bluff; 
Treasurer, Essie Warren, Ettricks. 
GOocHLAND: President, Amanda Pitts, Island; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Fannie Trice, Hadensville. 
HANovER: President, James Rotella, Atlee; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Victoria Heaton, Ashland. 
re &. Highland 


Secretary-Treasurer, 1109 E. 


HENRICO: President, Turner, 


Springs; Lottie Evans, 
Clay Street, Richmond 

KING AND QUEEN: President, C. J. Apperson, Jr., 
Vice-President, John A. Ryland, Walker- 


E. Shannon, Cologne. 


Stevensville ; 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer, A. 
King WILLIAM: W. E. Garber, Palls; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Sallie S. Henley, West Point. 
RicHMOND City: President, G. J. Lux, John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond; Vice-President, Eliza 
T. Taylor, The Walford, Richmond; Treasurer, Nannie 


President, 


W. Thompson, Springfield School, Richmond; Secre- 

tary, C. B. Givens, Dunbar School, Richmond. 
WittiaMspurG: President, Mrs. Gladys Cooley 

Gilly, Williamsburg;  Secretary-Treasurer, Bethany 


Renforth, Yorktown. 


District D 
Ametta: President, Ida Trosvig, Amelia; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sallie Riddell, Amelia. 

3RUNSWICK: President, C. K. Holsinger, Lawrence- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, W. J. Barham, Brodnax. 

CUMBERLAND: President, Mrs. L. O. Carrington, 
Columbia; Vice-President, H. M. Sydnor, Cumberland; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annie Laurie Stone, Farmville. 

R. Lee Chambliss, Mce- 
Kenney; Vice-President, T. T. Atkinson, Champe; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Effie S. Chappell, Dinwiddie. 
President, Mrs. Fanny  Rowles, 
Emporia ; Addie Walker, Emporia; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annie H. Scott, Emporia. 
President, G. L. Walker, Kenbridge; 
J. M. Tignor, Victoria; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Fannie R. Phelps, Victoria. 

Nottoway County: President, W. H. Cheatham, 
Blackstone; Vice-President, Mrs. C. B. Bowry, Burke- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, R. H. Owen, Crewe. 

PowHATAN: President, J. S. Stanley, Powhatan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Nannie Reynolds, Powhatan. 

Prince Epwarp: W. House, Prospect; 
Vice-President, C. H. Binford, Green Bay; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Nora G. Lancaster, Farmville. 

Prince Georce: President, L. L. Beazley, Dispu- 
tanta; Vice-President, Miss Frances Coffee, Carson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Fred Davis, Hopewell. 


DiINwWippIE: President, 


GREENESVILLE : 
Vice-President, 


LUNENBURG: 
Vice-President, 


President, R. 
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HopEWELL: President, Frances Broaddus, Hopewe! 
Vice-President, Mrs. J. P. Marchington, Hopewe!l 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Norwood Wilson, Hopew: 

Surry: President, H. L. Spain, Surry; Secretar, 
Treasurer, Mabel Spratley, Surry. 

President, R. H. Cook, Wakefield; Seer: 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Philip Freeman, Stony Creek. 
President, D. P. Powers, Petersbur: 
Vice-President, Ethel Pilcher, Petersburg; Secretar: 
Treasurer, Mary Peterson, Petersburg. 


SUSSEX: 


PETERSBURG: 


District E 
H. W. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Estelle 


Haislip, Drak: 
T. Thornton. 


CHARLOTTE: President, 
Branch; 
Charlotte Courthouse. 

FRANKLIN: President, Sarah C. Saunders, Rock 
Mount; Vice-President, Mary Reynolds, Sontag; S« 
retary, Mary Cooper, Rocky Mount; Treasurer, Valer: 
Whitlow, Sydnorsville. 

HALIFAX: President, Ellen Bouldin, Chester Spring: : 
Vice-President, M. S. Clark, Turbeville; Secretar 
Martha Craddock, Halifax; Treasurer, Louise Wild: 
South Boston. 

HeNry: President, Mrs. S. S. Walker, Martinsvill 
Vice-President, Nora Crickenberger, Bassett; Secretar) 
Treasurer, Fan Gates, Martinsville. 


MECKLENBURG: President, B. F. Walton, Sout 
Hill; Vice-President, Robert Bowling, Chase City: 
Secretary, Elsie Coleman, Chase City; Treasure: 
Superintendent C. B. Green, Boydton. 

Patrick: President, M. E. Thompson, Stuart 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. May Brammer, Woolwine. 


PITTSYLVANIA: President, E. L. Dupuy, Jr., Lonz 
Island; Vice-President, Frances Peck, Danville, Rout: 
No. 3; Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Saville, Chatham 

DANVILLE: President, Ford H. Wheatley, 121 
Main Street, Danville; Vice-President, T. R. Rolsto: 
208 Jefferson Street, Danville; Secretary, Nettie ! 
Wynn, 618 Jefferson Street, Danville; Treasurer, | 
Clement, 505 Jefferson Street, Danville. 


1 
\ 


District F 


ALLEGHANY: President, R. J. Costen, Covingto: 
Vice-President, J. S. Bowman, Jordan Mines; Secre 
tary-Treasurer, Mary Madison, Blue Spring Run. 

AMHERST: President, Mrs. Virginia Lewis, Amherst 
Vice-President, F. C. Drummond, Amherst; Secretar 
Treasurer, Fannie ‘l'yler, Madison Heights. 

AppoMATTOX: President, T. F. Akers, Appomatt 
Vice-President, Aileen Houser, Appomattox; Secreta: 
Treasurer, Fannie Haskins, Oakville. 

Beprorp: President, J. A. Rorer, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rosie Lewis, Bedford. 

Botetourt: President, T. S. Moherman, Dalevi) 
Secretary, F. D. Done, Daleville; Treasurer, L. 
Coffman, Daleville. 

BUCKINGHAM: President, W. B. Crockett, Arvo 
Vice-President, Harry Turner, Glenmore; Secret: 
Treasurer, Mabel Groseclose, Buckingham. 


Forest De 
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President, W. M. Bass, Evington; Secre- 


\MPBELL : 
y-Treasurer, L. Mae Brandt, Gladys. 


ROCKBRIDGE: President, Miss A. M. Barton, Raphine; 
‘cretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Tardy, Lexington. 

BUENA Vista: President, J. P. McCluer, Buena 
sta; Secretary-Treasurer, Nannie Harding, Buena 


sta. 


‘LIFTON Force: President, Ella Sutton, Clifton 
rge; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Willie Wilkerson, 
ifton Forge. 


LYNCHBURG: President, J. Heath Lewis, Lynchburg; 
ce-President, Mrs. L. K. Waters, Lynchburg; Secre- 
ry-Treasurer, Miss M. C. Stokes, Lynchburg. 


District G 
\ucusta: President, N. V. Rodrigues, Middlebrook ; 
‘retary-Treasurer, Miss Flay Mitchell, Stuarts Draft. 
\sTH: President, Mrs. Dunn, Millboro; Vice-Presi- 
nt, J. D. Fuller, Hot Springs; Secretary-Treasurer, 
ttie L. Broaddus, Hot Springs. 
CLARKE: President, D. G. Cooley, Berryville; Vice- 
esident, D. J. Howard, Boyce; Secretary, Theodora 
x, Millwood; Treasurer, Frances Wolfe, Berryville. 
REDERICK: President, Harold Edwards, Cross 
nection; Vice-President, Blanche Smith,’ Stephens 
; Secretary, Lelia Ludwig, Middletown; Treasurer, 
tha Kline, Middletown. 
IIGHLAND: President, Thos. G. Hamilton, Mc- 
well; Vice-President, J. J. Swecker, Monterey; 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. John E. Slaven, Doe Hill. 
Pace: President, John H. Booton, Luray; Vice- 
resident, Jos. W. Huffman, Luray; Secretary, Bessie 
Campbell, Luray; Treasurer, Lena M. Strickler, 
iray. 
{OCKINGHAM: President, W. O. Mowbray, Singers 
n; Vice-President, Berta Newton, Elkton; Secre- 
y, Lina Sanger, Bridgewater; Treasurer, J. S. H 
d, Dayton. 
SHENANDOAH: President, M. C. Hollingsworth, 
iodstock; Secretary-Treasurer, Evelyn L. Huffman, 
\oodstock. : 
\VARREN: President, W. J. Duke, Front Royal; Vice- 
resident, G. F. Foster, Limeton; Secretary-Treasurer, 
lie Fox, Front Royal. 
[ARRISONBURG: President, B. L. Stanley, Harrison- 
; Secretary-Treasurer, Pamelia Ish, Harrisonburg. 
STAUNTON: President, B. H. Seekford, 201 Church 
eet, Staunton; Vice-President, H. L. Bridges, Jr., 
th Lewis Street, Staunton; Secretary, Elizabeth 
iges, East Main Street, Staunton; Treasurer, Anne 
Crawford, Staunton, R. F. D. 
(NCHESTER: President, A. M. Jarman, Win- 
ster; Vice-President, Bessie Corkey, Winchester; 
Gertrude Ritter, Winchester; Treasurer, 
ie Kilby, Winchester. 


etary, 


District H 
President, Charles L. Major, George 


LINGTON : 
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Mason High School, Alexandria; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Frances Bell, Cherrydale; Secretary, Miss Goldie Ham- 
mer, Clarendon; Treasurer, Mozelle Powell, Ballston. 

CuLperer: President, R. R. Talbot, Culpeper; Vice- 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper; Secretary, Mabel 
Burton, Culpeper; Treasurer, Miss Lee Perry, Culpeper. 

FarirFAX: President, Miss S. C. Detwiler, Herndon; 
Vice-President, W. Lamb, Centreville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss N. G. Edwards, Herndon. 

Fauguier: No local association but 100 per cent 
membership in Virginia State Teachers Association. 

Loupoun: President, C. T. Rainey, Waterford; 
Vice-President, Bertha Gruver, Purcellville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, S. R. Galleher, Leesburg. 

PRINCE WILLIAM: President, Lulu D. Metz, 
Manassas; Vice-President, Lucy Davis, Agnewville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth Smith, Manassas. 

RAPPAHANNOCK: President, E. C. Harrison, Sperry- 
ville; Vice-President, M. G. Hitt, Washington; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Annie E. Slaughter, Washington. 

ALEXANDRIA: President, R. C. Haydon, Alexandria; 
Vice-President, Irving Lindsey, Alexandria; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Eddie Dickert, Alexandria. 


District I 


BLAND: President, D. B. Lucas, Bland; Vice- 
President, M. S. Grim, Ceres; Secretary-Treasurer, L. 
Thompson, Bland, Route 2. 

CarroLtL: President, Price Webb, Hillsville; Vice- 
President, Paul W. Gray, Hillsville; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Florence P. Jackson, Woodlawn. 

Craic: President, J. W. McCleary, New Castle; 
Secretary-Treasurer, S. A. Canode, Maggie. 

FLoyp: President, I. L. Epperly, Floyd; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. A. Goodson, Pilot; Secretary-Treasurer, D. J. 
Bryant, Floyd. 

Gites: President, R. H. Farrier, Newport; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Preston Fowlks, Newport. 

GRAYSON: President, Wm. P. Tate, Fries; Vice- 
President, Chas. R. Roe, Elk Creek; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, C. W. Rudolph, Independence. 

MontcoMery: President, W. B. Coggin, Blacksburg; 
Vice-President, C. C. Shelburn, Shawsville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mary Allen, Christiansburg. 

PuLaAski: President, Hensel Eckman, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche Green, Pulaski. 

RoANOKE: President, A. T. Lewark, Salem; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mary Duncan, Salem. 

SMYTH: President, W. L. Allen, Marion; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ella McKee, Chilhowie. 

WASHINGTON: President, R. H. Snodgrass, Lodi; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. E. Stafford, Abingdon. 

WyrHE: President, Principal F. M. Crockett, 
Wytheville; Vice-President, Principal C. R. Six, Max 
Meadows; Secretary-Treasurer, R. P. Thomas, Wythe- 
ville. 

BRISTOL : 


Pulaski; 


President, Mrs. V. G. Copenhaver, 508 
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Lindsay Street Bristol Treasurer, Helen 


Huddle. 317 Park 


secretary 


Strect, | 


ristol 


R ADFORI President, B. M. Wright, East Radford; 
Vice-President, Vashti Howard, Radford; Secretary 
Lona Pope, Radford 

ROANOKE President, J. L. Carter, 805 Northumber 
land Avenue, | noke; Vice-President, Etta Bloxton, 
1614 lourth Street, S. W., Roanoke Secretary- Treas 
urer, Miss Bertha Sterrett, 1320 Chapman Avenue, S 


W., Roanoke 
\LBEM ARI President (reorgs \\ Eutsler, \ 
M. Ifewe, Ivy Depot; 


secretary reasurer, Mrs. G Bb. Coville 


Depot: V1 ( by sident, 
Greenwood 


Carysh wok : 
Eliz l 


Brem 


Ir NN President, Virginia Jones, 


Pista, i 


Vice-President. ¢ | secretary, 


rence Pettit, 
CGREENI President, M1 Edith B. Cameron, Dvk« 


Ruckersville; Secretary 


Treasur a a e. | Standardsville 
Lu re nt. |. P. Will, Louis Vice-Pres 
dent. | \ N OIs Pre 1ans Secretarv- Treasure 





Mat Preside \ Riddle, Criglersvil 
Vice-President, O. k surnett, Madison; Seer 
Treasure ba Brightwood 

NELSO t dent | ] Stanley, Roseland: Se 
tary- Treasurer, W. I. Sy Shipman 

ORANG! President, R. R. Buckley, Unionville; Vice 
Presidet ) ) | Barboursvill Secre 
reassure ( hk Barboursvaille 

CHARTS President Miss Sarepta \ 


Miss Jo Wright 


Bue ré a 

1) 1 Presi t | H. Green, Clintwood 
Secretary I re surer H | M Coy Leck. 

Let Pres J. B. Wolte, Dryden; Secretary 
Treasurer, \\ \. Wyegal, Jonesville 

RUSSELI President, Miss Ruby Steele, Elway; Vice 
President, E. E. Givens, Honaker; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. G. B. Mea Fugates Hil 

Scott: President, C. F. Steele, Fairview; Secretary 
Treasurer, E. W. Wright, Fairview 

TAZEWELI President, H. L. Crowgey, Pocahontas 
Secretary re surer, Mis annie . Eveolest n Daze 
well 


Stone 


\WV ise 


Gap; 


['reasurer, J. J 


secretary LOUISE sti 


Kelly, Jr.. Wise 
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Schools and Colleges 


DRIDGEWATER COLLEGE: President, N. D. Cool, Bridg: 


vater; Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. Shull, Bridgewate: 
DALEVILLE CoLLEGE: (No report.) 
EMorY AND HENRY COLLEG! President, J. N. Hill! 


man, Emory; Vice-President, H. M. Henry, Emory 
secretary Treasurer, q. B. Garnett, Emory. 


SCHOOL, I ARMVILLI President, 


M Lear, 


Farmville 


Secretary-Treasurer, Lila Londor 
STATE NORM SCHOO! | 
\\ NX 
Mrs. 


REDERICKSBURG : 


Hamlet, Fredericksburg: 


Kathleen M. Berger, Fredericksburg 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEG! 


(No I cal organizatior 


\TE NoRMAL ScHOOL, HARRISONBURG 


Vice-President, M 


Secretary-Treas 


James ©, Johnston, Harrisonburg ; 
Powers Moody, Harrisonburg; 
urer, Mrs. Bernice Reaney Varner, Harrisonburg 
President, ( N 
ins; Vice-President, Margaret P. 
retary-Treasurer, M. Cocke, 


MARTH \\ HINGTON No 


Dickinson, H 
Hollins: S« 
Hollins 


Scott, 
estes 
report ) 
STATE NORMAL ScHoor, R 


DFORI President, \\ 


Radford; Secretary-Treasurer, F 
itzpatrick, East Radford 

Macon ¢ 
\shland; Vice 
reasurer, E. W 


RANDOLPH-MACON WoMAN’s 


President, R. E. Black 


OLLEGI 


President, S. C. Hatcher, 


Secretary- 1] Bowen, Ashland. 


COLLEGI Presid 


Dice Kk. Anderson, Lynchburg; Vice-President, N. A 
Potelle, Lynchburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary K 
Bowen, Lynchburg 

UnIvi Y OF RICHMONI President, W. L. Pru 
University of Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, R 
Loving, | ersity of Richmond. 

UNIVERSIT 1 VIRGIN (No report.) 

V ire POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE President, b 
Van Oot, Blacksburg; Vice-President, W. S. Newt 
Blacksbur Secretary-Treasurer, B. H. Van _ ! 
Blacksburg 

WASHING . AND LEE UNIVERSITY President 


Lexington; Secretary-Treasuret 
Thomas J. Farrar, Lexington. 


WIL! Np Mary 


Williamsburg 


IAM President (acti! 


K. J. Hoke, 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION President, 
ris Hart, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, \\ 
Sanger, Richmond. 

"Ly 


J 


Preside nt 


Secretary- Treasure: 


Pr esicde nt 
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the heart of the Blue Ridge mountains twenty- 


lace that the casual observer would least expect 
be found one of the many thriving schools of 
tate of Virginia. 
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How a Country School Grows in Virginia 
By S. J. THOMPSON, Principal, Willis Agricultural High School 


miles from the nearest railroad station and in 


This school is not known out 


lloyd county, but it is recognized as the best 


in the county; that is, in building, equipment, ete. 


se of this school has been phenomenal. 


1916 what 


ith th 


rl 


iS 


now 


was a two-room 


the summer 


of 1917, 


Wi! 


lis 


graded 


Agricultural 


schor i] 


High 


in rented 


the citizens of this com 


irganized themselves into a community league, 


e aid of the school be ard, erected a four 


ulding with an auditorium of 250 seating capa 


ie following year chairs were bought for the 


ium by the community league at a cost of $400. 


19. a piano also was bought by 
cost of $450. 


the community 
And again in 1920, the base 


s excavated by the same organization for use 


ratory. 


by using both laboratory and auditorium 


for 


ms, the struggle began to get on the accredited 


standard four-year high school. 


looked for 


WwW eeks 


as if 


tl 


In the spring 


le proposition was 


en the school board notified the community that 
funds to 


shortage 


must close 


ot 


pay 


the teachers, 


the 


at the expiration of seven months 


egested that the school become a junior high 


is very critical period the community league 


hers met with the school board to try to solve 
of this 


lem \s 


1 


teachers’ salaries 


} 


that year. 


1922 two new 


es leaving 


ginal use. 


>»? 


a result 


rooms 


Smith-Hughes 


re and ho 


me 


for 


were 


the 
this enabled the first class to be graduated in 


added to take care 
the auditorium and laboratory 


mecting, 


department of 


economics. 


At this 


the com 


league and teachers assumed the responsibility 


last two months of 


of 
to 


23 the patrons began work on the project oj 


vocational 


time 


the 


ty was much in debt as it had dug a well in 


cost of over $200 and since the school board 


rmed the community that it could expect no 


that source, affairs looked gloomy for such 


er, some of the patrons took an optimistic view 


flair and began to push the project. 


e with State 


TEVC aled 


the 


Superintendent Hart 


fact 


that 


the 


schoo] 


and 
could 


Corre- 


Mr. 


1 
pe 


secured if the community would back it with the neces 

sary financial support and if the school board would 

approve the location. The school board upon being 
approached agreed unanimously to locate the school at 

Willis provided it would mean no extra expense to 

them. 

At once a few influential citizens circulated a sub 
scription paper by means of which over five hundred 
dollars was secured. On the strength of this, with 
the generous support of the State Department, a 
building was erected on the cottage plan during the 
summer of 1923. 

When a settlement was made it was found that the 
community was about $700 in debt, and, to cover this, 
a note was made and it was heartily endorsed by the 
citizens of the community. At the present time con 
tributions are still being received on the building fund 
and it looks now as though the present debt will not 
last long. 

The work of both new departments is showing 
wonderful results. The girls and boys held a bazaar 
just before Christmas at which time about $20 was 
realized. The home economics department began 
serving hot lunches January 16. The material was 
furnished by the parents, consisting of beans, tomatoes, 
potatoes, milk, butter, pepper, salt, etc. Each child 
furnishes his own cup and spoon and the soup is 
served in each room just before noon by one of the 
home economics girls. 

Another project somewhat novel in a school of this 
size is that of a reading room. Owing to a doubling 
of classes this year one room was found to be vacant, 
and the faculty evolved the idea of a reading room 
The agricultural department made stools and_ tables 
The teachers furnish the current magazines, such as 
the National Geographic, American, Literary Digest, 
Good Housekeeping, etc. The Roanoke Times is being 
used as the daily newspaper. Of course, the library, 
dictionary and all reference books are in this room, 
and in addition to the school library we have this winter 
both a school and community traveling library 

The reading room is kept open from noon until 3:30 
each day under the supervision of one of the teachers 
Any pupil who does not have a class is allowed the 
privilege of going to the reading room during th 
period for study or reading. 

Many schools doubtless have accomplished more 1 
the space of cight years, but only the future can tel! 
what may be further accomplished here. [| would like 
very much to hear through our Journal what other 


schools are doing and how they are meeting different 


educational problems 
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LET US HAVE MORE SYSTEMATIC 
MUSIC TRAINING IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

The public school system in 

made real and laudable progress within the past 

decade in many of the factors by which the ef- 

of a State school system is measured. 


Virginia has 


ficiency 
There are, however, some features in which we 
are lacking and for that reason the Virginia 
low as com- 
In this 


schools are ranked rather 
states. 


public 


pared with some of her sister 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


connection, the Virginia Journal of Education 
would like to make a plea for a more systematic 
teaching of music in our schools. 

It is now a matter of universal agreement 
that music is a subject which should. be taught 
everywhere in our schools and the subject desig- 
nated as one of the elementary school subjects. 
It is usually spoken of as “public school 
music” as if it were a peculiar kind of music. 
This is an unfortunate terminology. The right 
kind of music in the public schools is like music 
anywhere. Training in music is the opportunity 
of a fine emotional expression whether the voice 
or the instrument is used and is the inheritance 
of every child in the land. It is a direct and 
highly instinctive impulse and therefore a uni- 
versal language. It is a splendid basis for 
the social or co-operative 
among people. People will sing and play to- 
when they will not co-operate in any 
other way. We hear much today about our not 
teaching right emotional attitudes in the public 
schools. The right kind of musical training in 
the schools would help very much to reduce the 
occasion for such criticism. 

Thoughtful school men everywhere are now 
saying that music is not only an important sub- 
ject to be taught, but that it is one of the 
major subjects and fundamental in every child’s 
training. It is not one of the fads or frills of 
education today. The Journal’s concern here 
is not so much a statement of the arguments 
for the educational value of music as it is a 
plea for a more adequate provision for the 
teaching and supervision of the subject in our 
State. The cities long since have given the 
subject of music am important place in their 
public school curriculum and have provided a 
system of supervision to insure its educational 
status. The plea here is that this same system 
vf musical training in the cities should be ex- 
tended to the rural schools of the State. [his 
would naturally call for a State supervisor on 
the staff of the State Department of Education. 
The State supervisory staff is organize: at 
present under larger and more inclusive heads, 
such as a supervisor for elementary education, 
one for secondary education and another 10 
The nearest app 


stimulating spirit 


gether 


4 
ai 


industria] education, etc. ach 





ation 
matic 


ment 
tucht 
lesig- 
jects, 
chool 
1usic. 
right 
nusic 
unity 
voice 
tance 
and 
uni- 
for 
Spirit 


now 
sub- 

the 
iild’s 
ls of 
here 
nents 
is a 
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supervisor for a special subject is one for 
ulture, one for home economics, and one 
hysical education. The next logical step 
would be to establish State supervisors of music 

{ drawing. The Journal would like to 
see the State Board of Education take up this 
matter and give it serious consideration. A 
State supervisor of music would stimulate in- 
terest in this subject among the people by en- 
couraging organized effort in community sing- 
ing and more time given to musical training in 
the rural schools. There is scarcely no limit to 
the possibility for good in this line of work in 


the State. It would add mightily to the sum 
total of human happiness among our people. 
[here is nothing so beautiful and inspiring as 
large groups of children, and grown-ups for 
that matter, joining in some form of musical 
expr sion, 


l.ct us have a more adequate system of musical 
instruction in all of our schools and let the 
State Department of Education start the move- 
ment by establishing a State supervisor of 
and thus give to the children of the State 

ne of their richest inheritances. 





DR. BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE 


Dr. Gildersleeve died at his home in Balti- 


more a few days ago at the ripe age of 92. 
He was born in Charleston, S. C., of a line of 
intellectual ancestry. His father, Benjamin 


Gildersleeve, was a minister and an editor of a 
liious journal. Dr. Gildersleeve was, there- 
lore, brought up in an atmosphere of culture 
and |carning. He graduated at Princeton with 
Later he studied 
sonn and 


re 


high honors at the age of 18. 
abroad at the universities of Berlin, 
GOtungen receiving in 1853 the degree of Doctor 

’hilosophy from the latter institution. He 
was among the first Americans to get a degree 
irom a German university. 

lle went to the University of Virginia as 
totessor of Latin and Greek in 1856, where he 
‘aught and wrote texts and comments on the 


t languages. In 1876 he was called to 


Johns Hopkins University to organize the Greek 
‘epartment at the inception of that unique in- 
‘utution of higher learning. He held that posi- 


tion till he was retired in 1915 on account of 
the failing of his eyesight and hearing. 

Dr. Gildersleeve was recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest scholars in any field. He was 
known everywhere as America’s greatest classi- 
cal scholar. He was a great teacher as thou- 
sands of his students in this country will attest. 
He was always a man of immense activity. He 
was familiar with the literature of ail the im- 
portant European languages. During the last 
year of his life some one heard him recite prac- 
tically all of Faust in German. In his last days 
he amused himself by writing sonnets on the 
experiences of his early life. 

He personified the scholar’s spirit and was a 
notable representative of the 
His own personal life was the 


very real and 
higher life. 
strongest possible argument for the study oi 
the classics. He believed in his work, delighted 
in it, and by his example and philosophy was an 
inspiration to all students craving things beau- 
tiful. His whole life was the diffusing of his 
own wonderful personality into the world in 
which he lived. His was a remarkable person 
ality lavishly spent in the devotion to learning 
and in giving happiness to others. Some day 
teachers may canonize Dr. Gildersleeve as an in- 
tellectual saint. He will certainly always be an 
example of the great man, who, through scholar- 
ship and personality, touched every phase of 
life and everywhere held high and pure the 
light of learning. 


OUR MR. GLASS OF LYNCHBURG 

On January the first of this vear, Mr. E. C. 
Glass, superintendent of schools for the city ot 
Lynchburg, rounded out forty-five consecutive 
years as head of the schools of that city. No 
other educator in all the United States can boast 
of such a record. The usual life-tenure ot the 
superintendent of a city school in this country) 
is very short, averaging about eight or ten years. 
Only now and then do we find a man resourceful 
enough to hold the position of head of a schoo! 
system for fifteen or twenty years. There are 
a few other cases in Virginia of remarkably long 
tenure, among them being M. D. Hall, superin- 
tendent of Fairfax county, who has held that 
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position tor about forty years ; \\. H. Keister, 
superintendent of the city schools of Harrison- 
burg, who has headed the schools there contin- 
uously for almost thirty years; G. G. Joynes, 
superintendent of Accomac county, who has had 
a continuous tenure for about twenty-five years. 

The story of Mr. Glass’s life and work in 
connection with the Lynchburg schools would 
read like a romance in education. It will be 
written some day, for such service to education 
should be the inspiring possession of the teach- 
ing profession in Virginia. 

Mr. Glass’s educational influence, however, 1s 
by no means confined to the limits of his own 
city, for his contribution to the educational de- 
velopment in Virginia is well known in connec- 
tion with the famous “Summer School of Meth- 
ods” which was held at the University of Vir- 
ginia and which resulted in raising the standard 
of the teaching profession all over the State. 
Mr. Glass has the rare experience of having seen 
the public school system in Virginia grow from 
a more or less /aisses faire institution into its 


present vigorous and positive form. 


MEETING OF THE N. E. A. IN 
WASHINGTON 


The next meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held in the capital of the 
nation the last of June and the first of July. 
The president, Miss Olive M. Jones, has ar- 
ranged for pilgrimages to historic shrines. The 
following in Virginia are mentioned: Mt. Ver- 
Washington ; 


non, — the home ot George 
Monticello, the 


Cemetery : 


home ot 
Yorktown ; 
John’s Church in Rich 


\rlington 
Williamsburg; Old St 
mond and St. Paul’s Church, Norfolk. Hun 


dreds of school people from all 


country will take advantage of the opportunity 


to visit some 


Oma. 


arrangements to act as hosts while in Washing- 
ton at this time and direct the educators to many 
other interesting places in the Old Dominion. 
in Washington at that 


“Virginia Headquarters” 


time will be a popular place, and many Vir- 


ginia teachers should be present to welcome the 


Thomas Jefferson; 
Jamestown ; 
parts ot the 


of these historic places in Vir- 


Virginia teachers should make special 


visiting teachers from other parts of the 


country. 





THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE IS IN 
SESSION 


On January 9, the 1924 session of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature convened in the Capitol at 
Richmond. The Senate is composed of forty 
members and the House of Delegates of one 
hundred members, two of whom are _ ladies. 
Mrs. Fain comes from Norfolk and Mrs. Hen- 
derson county of Buchanan 
This is the first time ladies have occupied seats 


These two ladies 


represents the 


in the Virginia Legislature. 
are making themselves heard and known among 
the law-makers. 

This session of the Legislature promises to 
provoke lively discussion on some of the im- 
portant matters that will come up for considera- 
tion. It is estimated that 1,000 different bills 
will be presented. A great many of these will 
affect education in one way or another. The 
legislative committee of the State Teachers As- 
sociation will soon meet and study all the bills 
State make their 


relating to education and 


recommendation. 


WHERE DO THE GIRL-GRADUATES OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF VIR- 
GINIA GO? 

President S. P. Duke of the State Norma 


School at Harrisonburg has made a study ot! 


the girl graduates of the Virginia high schools 


particularly as to what becomes of them afte! 
graduation. He found that 87 per cent of then 
found their way to the four State normal school 
last year. This shows an interesting source fo 
recruiting the teaching profession of the Stat 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO 
CHICAGO 
The editor has received from N. E. A. 


quarters in Washington a supply of railroa 
identification certificates on account of the meet 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 

Chicago February 24-29. Those who expect ! 
attend this meeting can secure these cert! 


as long as they last by writing to this 
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Virginia State Teachers Association 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Per 
Cent 
100 
100 
100 
87 


100 
100 

3 
100 


76 


100 
100 


88 
100 
100 
100 


“100 
100 


100 
*100 
100 
100 


le 
” Receipts 
; DISTRICT A 
* Blake T. Newton, Vice-President 
TY No. White Amt. 
ne ties Superintendents Teachers’ Paid 
Caroline W. A. Vaughan..... 77 $ 34.00 
es Essex W. G. Reynolds 33-1650 
" King George Mary Harwood..... 30 15.00 
: Laneaster Frank W. Lewis 47 = 20.50 
an \liddlesex G. G. Anderton. 40 
Northumberland. . Frank W. Lewis. . 56 
as Richmond county. Blake T. Newton... 40 20.00 
es Spotsylvania J. H. Chiles 60 30.00 
Stafford W. D. Peyton 49) 75 
ns Westmoreland Blake T. Newton 48 24.00 
( ot 
, Fredericksburg. M. B. Dickinson.... 30 11.50 
in $172.24 
ra DISTRICT B 
ills Joseph H. Saunders, Vice-President 
will \ecomae G. G. Joynes 184 , 
- ibeth City Robt. W. Newton 92 
lhe Gloucester J. W. Kenney. .. 36 $ 28.00 
As Isle of Wight L. T. Hall.. . 67 33.50 
—s Mathews G. G. Anderton. 18 ; 
bill Vansemond R. M. Williams. . 85 37.50 
= Northampton D. W. Peters. .... 9) 45.00 
soins Norfolk James Hurst 147. = 73.50 
cess Anne J. H. Carroll . 61 30.50 
Southampton I. Jenkins. . 117 
Varwick B. C. Charles 30-——-:15.00 
OF B. C. Charles . 34 17.00 
Cities OF: 
Newport News. Jos. H. Saunders 116 58.00 
Norfolk C. W. Mason 488 243.50 
Porstmouth H. A. Hunt. 160 80.50 
Suffolk J. f&. Martin 1% ©6224. 00 
$686.00 
al One hundred per cent vocational teachers not included. 
ite DISTRICT C 
thet Clarence Jennings, Vice-President 
s City 21 
ent Herman L. Harris...<21 $ 30.00 
e Tl Charles City IS 
re (hesterfield T. C. Williams 108 54.00 
hland Stuart C. Cottrell... 46 20.50 
ver J. Walton Hall. . 89 ere 
urieco A. C. Cooper... .. 104 52.00 
O ng William R. M. Bell.... 15 22.50 
ind Queen... W. G. Reynolds 1 = 21.00 
hmond A. H. Hill... 681 230.50 
iamsburg H. C. Krebs 11 5.50 


DISTRICT D 


J. E. Malonee, Vice-President 


Vi¢ k 
erland 
Uy ldie 





W.R. Wrigglesworth 48 
. B. Valentine 
t. M. Tisinger.. 
Scarborough 


W. A. 


96 
10) 
85 


$ 


136.09 


00 
.00 
$2.50 


100 
100 
100 


January 1, 1923-January 1, 1924 


Counties 
Greenesville 
Lunenburg 
Nottoway 
Prince George 
Prince Edward 
Powhatan 
Sussex 
Surry 


City of Petersburg Henry 


Superintendents 
Henry Maclin . 
A. B. Wilson 


W. R. Wrigglesworth 
-R. K. Hoke : 


T. J. MeIlwaine 


-P. C. Williams 
_W. W. Edwards 


L. N. Savedge. . 
G. Ellis 


DISTRICT E 





. 52 
82 
76 
77 
58 
26 
_ 60 
42 
15 


S. B. Hall, Vice-President 


Charlotte 
Franklin 

Halifax 

Henry. . 
Mecklenburg. . 
Pittsylvania. 
Patrick 

City of Danville. 


4... 
_J. G. Jeter. 
..W. L. Tucker..... 
.N. R. Featherston... 
.C. M. Abbott 
..E. A. Painter. 
.J. A. Twyman.... 


Alleghany . 
Amherst. . 
Appomattox. .. 
Bedford. . 
Botetourt. . 
Buckingham. 
Campbell. ... 
Rockbridge 
Cities of: 

Buena Vista. . . 

Clifton Forge. 

Lynchburg 


_E. H. Hall.. 


R. A. Prillaman 


.H. J. Watkins. 


W. B. Gates. . 


_C. B. Green....... 
.F. B. Watson, Jr. . 
J. F. Reynolds. . 


W. C. Griggs. ... 


DISTRICT F 


104 


. 188 


228 


me 


148 


370 
141 
98 


Borden, Vice-President 


J.J. Fray... 
R. M. Irby 


J. P. MeCluer 
¥. L. Shelburne 


_E. C. Glass 


DISTRICT G 


.100 
.112 


61 


209 
125 
. 94 
. 164 


.155 


20 


. wf 


138 


W. J. Gifford, Vice-President 


Augusta 
Bath.. 
Clarke 
Frederick 
Highland 
Page :; 
tockingham 
Shenandoah 
Warren. . 
Cities of: 
Harrisonburg 
Staunton 
Winchester 


Arlington 
Culpeper 
Fairfax 


_F. M. Somerville 
E. Carl Hoover. 


Leslie D. Kline... 


Leslie D. Kline 
R. E. Mauzy 

John H. Booton 
John C. Myers 


C. V. Shoemaker 


H. D. Hite 


W. H. Keister. 
G. L. H. Johnson 
Hugh 8S. Duffey 


DISTRICT H 


Fletcher Kemp 
T. W. Hendricks 
M. D. Hall 


275 
. 61 

$1 
101 


5” 


116 


’. Haydon, Vice-President 


eae) 
- 


S2 
145 


No. White 


Teachers 


Amt 
Paid 
17 .00 
41.00 
38.00 
38.50 
27.00 
13.00 
26.50 
21.00 
54.00 


$386.50 


b 


$5.50 
94.50 
56.00 
74.00 
185.00 
62.50 
49.00 


$566.50 


$ 


50.00 
52.50 
30.50 
37.00 
62.50 
82.00 
67.50 
10.00 
17.50 
66.00 


$475.50 


g 


S478 


$ 


133.00 
27.50 
20.50 
{8 00 
26 00 
59.00 
121.50 


28 50 
18.50 


50 


36.00 
11 00 
73.00 


Per 
Cent 
65 
100 
100 
100 
93 
100 
88 
100 
94 


48 
83 
100 
100 
100 
88 
100 


100 

93 
100 
100 
100 

87 
100 


100 
45 


100 
100 
100 
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No. White Amt. Per 
Counties Superintendents Teachers Paid Cent 
Fauquier James C. Ambler 124 62.00 100 
Loudoun O. L. Emerick 137 50.00 72 
Prince William Chas. R. MeDonald. 80 40.00 100 
Rappahannock nH. DD. tite... 49 24.50 100 
City of AlexandriaR. C. Bowton 74 =37.00 100 
$363.50 
DISTRICT I 
K. V. Brugh, Vice-President 
Bland J. A. Wagner 48 $ 24.00 100 
Carroll. J. Lee Cox.... 154 70.00 90 
Craig F. H. Huffman 39 §=19.50 100 
Floyd I. L. Epperly 130 62.00 96 
Giles R. H. Farrier 103. 50.00 97 
Grayson Kyle T., Cox 159 79.50 100 
Montgomery .K. S. Hagan 140 70.00 100 
Pulaski. . E. L. Darst... 102 50.50 99 
Roanoke Roland E. Cook 140 70.00 100 
Smyth...... B. E. Copehaver....165 82.50 100 
Washington _.W. J. Edmundson. ..227 113.50 100 
Wythe John H. Crowgey...156 78.00 100 
Cities of: 
Bristol. ... Roy B. Bowers..... 43 21.50 100 
Radford. . W. K. Barnett...... 22 11.00 100 
Roanoke D. E. MeQuilkin 297 148.50 100 
$950. 50 
DISTRICT J 
J. G. Johnson, Vice-President 
Albemarle. A. L. Bennett .121 $ 60.50 100 
Fluvanna. . Thos. H. Shepherd . 62 27.00 89 
Greene..... .. A. W. Yowell....... 40 10.50 *100 
Louisa........ Frank T. West Sear 
Madison. . .. A. W. Yowell... . 68 29.00 85 
Neloon...........W. BS. Hadd......:.. 82 41:00 106 
J Chas. P. Cowherd... 81 41.00 100 
City of 
Charlottesville.J. G. Johnson....... 64 32.50 100 
$241.50 
* Fifty per cent of dues paid in 1922. 
DISTRICT K 
A. S. Greever, Vice-President 
Buchanan .....Perey V. Dennis.... 97 44.00 90 
Dickenson. ...... .: J. H. T. Sutherland.114 57.50 100 
BOCs... cccceccecce We tke WYRGlics:... coe C750 S7 
Russell........... R. N. Anderson.....176 44.50 650 
Scott........ Pe Sos.) 152 76.00 100 
Tazewell.........A. 8. Greever. ..197 99.00 100 
Wise... ; ..J. J. Kelly, Jr.......257 123.50 98 
$512.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cooperative Education Office... ..$ 1.00 
Fredericksburg Normal School. . 14.50 
Farmville Normal School........... 20.50 
Harrisonburg Normal School ; 11.50 
Randolph Macon Woman’s College...... 18.00 
Randolph Macon College—Ashland. 6.00 
Radford Normal School. 9.00 
State Department of Edue: tion... 7.50 
University of Richmond................ 16.00 
University of Virginia.................. 40.00 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute.......... 20.50 
Virginia Journal Office.... 1.00 
Miscellaneous member. . . .50 
$166.00 
Dues for 1922 received in 1923 
RN aiscckcs or ois CFs coins cone” $ 55.00 
jo 2.00 
Oe: re eee 47.0 
re eee 25.00 


EDUCATION 


MO GUNOUURES oo o5 os Oa. onie sa cb wow ene haan 49.00 
MEUM oy otk ae ee a 82.00 
Meckle mbure.. case oncetae 69.00 
LS EE na a ei CRA Del 2.50 


a ei 50 
Dues for 1923 have not been received from the fo! |: 

ing counties: 

District A—Middlesex, Northumberland. 

District B—Accomac, Elizabeth City, Mathews 

Southampton. 

District D—Amelia. 

District EK—Charlotte 

NOTE—The number of teachers in each loeal diy 
sion when not reported by the local association wa: 
taken from the report to the Department of Public 








Instruction. 
Recapitulation 
Receipts 
MN Io ora5.5, 20g Hig eae a eee $172.25 
PRBUONEG TBs oc ose gk oes sa enone eieeswon 686.00 
MTOR oss Sosy neta 436.00 
DBOU ND. ooo soak tds iataas nanan 386.50 
I orproiod hc i:< arid cng goons apiece 566.50 
ME acs. sov5 asus eee tina eniaveaidapieoen oe 475.50 
MP oe acta s Susie es cons rear 478.50 
PUTO ES coc cc.ciesipicne sia piearn ables oars 363.50 
eS ee eee 950.50 
oe ee een or nee 241.50 
Re i nt ae ee 512.00 
MISGCIIANOOUS.. 5.5.5 osc cccaecscwes 166.00 
Dues for 1922 received in 1923. 331.50 
$ 5,766 2° 
By amount on hand January 1923.....  ..... 5, 497. 2s 
By amount Of Temunds... ... 6. ccs ccceneecs 3.60 
CS Se nr epee hee een 124 7t 
By check from Virginia Journal.............. 1, 000 . 00 
Total amount of current account....... $12 2, 391 
Disbursements 
Salary of Executive Secretary...... $2, 000.00 
Travelling expenses of Executive 
SUE oo oiistase-c sp spes Se hoses ats 503 .95 
Travelling expenses of President.... 251.21 
Clerical expenses of President....... 91.76 
Salary of Treasurer................ 100.00 
Expenses of Legislative Committee. 12.36 
National Educational Association... 105.00 
District Meetings.................. 290 . 67 
Gk re 8.00 
Expenses of Executive Committee... 166.94 
Expenses of Travelling Conference.. 871.93 
Miscellaneous—Printing, stationery, 
ores areas i erence aan CEG 518.67 
= $ 4,919 4% 
To refund on Virginia Journal Bond.......... 9.00 
(oP ge errr 9.85 
To check to Virginia Journal for refund from 
Shenandoah county... ..........ccsecsecess 66. 50 
Total disbursements.................. $ 4,998 St 


Balance on hand current account January, 1924$ 7, 393 00 
Total Assets January, 1924 


Oe es $ 424.5 
SAVIN BOCOUNG..«..... . 55 o sce pease etwinecese 1, 252.84 
Reserve fund from Virginia Journal of Educa- 

6 PS eh eh vee Kaka RRRANN eS eens 20) Ob 
Virginia Journal, Current account............ 397 0 
$ 9, 270.3 

LUCY S. SAUNDERS, 

Treas' 
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How A Historical Pageant Was Written and Presented 


By KATHERINE L. SINCLAIR, Principal of Syms-Eaton School, Hampton, Virginia 


Eprror’s Note: This pageant was first presented at the Syms-Eaton School, Hampton, and was repeated in 
Richmond during the Educational Conference under the auspices of the Co-Operative Education Association. 


pageants has proven most effective. The writ- 
ing, costuming, and presentation of little 

mas, based on events in American history, appeal 
he child mind, and act as stimuli to Americanization 
rk in the schools.”—(United States Bureau of 
cation.) 

his pageant, which pictured the early settlement of 
abeth City county, was the direct outgrowth of the 
ry work done by the third and fourth grade pupils 
the Syms-Eaton School. 

hildren in presenting historical scenes usually catch 
spirit and even the language of the men they im- 
sonate; thus the history of their community becomes 
the children a living reality. 

he aim in giving this pageant was three-fold: (1) 
summarize the history work for the term; (2) to 
ent valuable knowledge to the people in the com- 
nity; (3) to show to the public the work that primary 
dren can do when they are interested. 

organizing the pageant, teachers were elected to 
form the duties of the following officers: 


JH. rsecan teaching by means of plays and 


Pageant Manager, (2) Advertising Manager, 
Scenic Manager, (4) Episode Directors, (5) Mu- 
Directors, (6) Business Manager. 
ich individual teacher was responsible for a definite 
of the whole pageant. 
ic pageant manager decided that the pageant would 

ziven indoors. She next decided what period in the 
ry of the community should be presented. After 
had decided what periods were of the most im- 
tance she outlined the pageant, stating different 
nes, time, place, possible characters, and the points 
stressed. 
efore writing the pageant the episode directors 
thered together all the material possible. This ma- 
il was secured from histories, historical books, 
ures, and from the older people in the community. 
oldest residents were interviewed in order that the 
king or peculiar characteristics of the personages 
resented might be emphasized. The pupils were en- 
red to help collect the necessary material. After 
ting the material, the directors wrote a detailed 
ription of the episodes. They were very careful to 
some unifying idea that would bind the episodes 
her. The costumes were designed by the directors. 
licit directions were given to the parents who made 
istumes. 


order to advertise the pageant, the advertising 

eer made some attractive posters and placed them 

nspicuous places around town. 

ly one full rehearsal was given. Each teacher 
nt and perfected the action of her episode. and 


then at the full rehearsal the episodes were put together. 
[t was the duty of the episode directors to see that each 
pupil was properly costumed and supplied with the 
necessary properties. 

Every detail was attended to before the last minute. 
The pupils were told the exact time to report for 
dressing and make-up. Two people were made re- 
sponsible for changing the scenery, two others for see- 
ing that small properties were placed. One person at- 
tended to the lights, and another to the curtain. Every 
effort was made to see that the intervals between the 
scenes were as short as possible. 


EpisopE No. 1 


Coming of the First White Men. 

Opening Scene: An Indian Village. Indian squaws 
are squatting around their wigwams. The squaws sing 
an Indian lullaby to their papooses. As the squaws stop 
singing a group of warriors come in and gather silently 
around the camp fire. After a few minutes of silence 
one of the warriors tells the Legend of the Grasses. 
Just before the story ends an Indian runner rushes in, 
leaps into the center of the circle, and in excited tones 
tells the warriors that Great White Birds are swimming 
on the water. Great excitement prevails. 

Captain John Smith and his men enter. As the white 
men advance the Indians move slowly backward. 
Captain Smith makes signs for them to come forward 
and not to be afraid. To reassure them he presents them 
with beads of various colors; in return he and his men 
are invited to smoke the peace pipe with the Indian 
chief. The scene ends with an Indian war dance which 
is given for the amusement of the white men. 


EptsopE No. 2 


Indians Driven Out of Kecoughtan. 

Scene-Forest. Captain Blount walks slowly through 
the forest; from behind the trees come sudden yells, and 
a flight of arrows. Captain Blount falls; the Indians 
rush from behind the trees, surround Captain Blount 
and dance around his dead body. 

A party of white men, attracted by the “war cry” 
of victory, creap upon the Indians, surround them, and 
drive them out of Kecoughtan. 

One of the men then suggested that forts be built to 
protect the settlers from the Indians. The men decided 
to build two forts, a mile apart, and to call them Fort 
Henry and Fort Charles in honor of King James’ sons. 


“ 


Eptsope No. 3 
Scene—Fort Henry and Fort Charles 
These forts were arranged on opposite sides of the 
stage. Each fort was protected by twenty-one men. 
The commander enjoins his men to hold the fort with 


cCnorimous 


veighing 
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of Kecoughtan and _ the two schools be combined and called the Syms- 


\cademy in honor of its two founders, Benjamin S 


} and Thomas Eaton 
| ODE No, 9 
antomume Phe men of the Syms-Eaton Academy 1806 
he shore to watch for the Scene \ Large Bare Room. The schoolmaster’s « 


of the stage is an is in the front of the room, crude benches. without 








these scales are used fe ack, are arranged so that the children may face 
schoolmaster. In one corner of the room is a du 
orted by the captain stool. Just behind the dunce stool is a bench w 
the women appear, the men ntains a bucket of water and a gourd. 
and troop off to the he old method of teaching is stressed the Sing s 
ind from him to — readers, the A BC and the assignment “Take the ne 
SIX pages,’ ete. Questions and answers are giver 
\ ring out important facts about the growth of Syt 
Katon Academy since its establishment in 1634 
: The dress and costumes of this period ar 
Phe men in the settlement 
- : emphasized 
en rgests that tiie : : 
f ‘— EptsopeE No. 10 
ed: it 18 too heathenish al 
\ Colonial Ball 
t \fter several sug es ee ; . — 
' , CCIE Ball Room. Tiny children in colonial costu 
n Eli veth City in ck ‘seit ; 
appear, and with the treading of the stately mir 
( | men are Nose ‘ ; 
he Pavgear loses 
ring this matter betor« 
\Were the aims of the ant fulfilled ? 
\ q , : . . 
. Phe pageant was talked about during the preparati 
and this e to many a knowledge of facts they 
L001 Phe Governor t know before The pageant in itself had g¢ 
enter in single file an historical value It builded up and extended 
1 lie (sovernor Calls” the nunityv interest It gave the people a background 
s the re Phis roll in knowledge and experience which brought them int 
vere Inhabitants of intelligent relationship with the previous history 
their community Through the art of creation 
mes before the House historical past was relieved by the children and 
nen of Kecoughtan, that scenes and personages became a part of their hist 
nged to Elizabeth City inheritance 
House adjourns Patrotism is a virtue that must be planted ear! 
N’, 7 the heart of our school cl ildren., What better 
; could be found to teach true Americanism § than 
Vills of Syms and Eator : _¥ : ‘ie pie 
ye story of our country? flere our forefathers lived 
nary business followed DY - x er ‘ : 
ae ea : : > labored and the story of their lives told in pageant 
vills of Benjamin Syms 2 Pea 5 : 
; make a wonderful appeal to the children of toda 
634 In this will it 1s 
] “4 1 + . ] ry Ke 
ms nated wo hundred iy » |: i 
1¢ orum 
ity county for the support 
ation of the children in ACADEMIC CREDIT FOR TEACHING 
IS aken betore the The question of the value of teaching expe! 
¢ ; Phe cou and its recognition by school credit has agitated s 
men more or less for the past several years. Thi 
\ Q : : ‘ 
ter of giving credit for such experience towar« 
oesses school or normal school graduation will doubtless 
No. 6 The curtain rises pear to many as unsound and perhaps unfair. A 
Elizabeth Citv presents analysis of the theoretic aspects of the questior 
the House for approval not be Inopportune 
s read and approved The educational value f experience is quest 
few vears later was also by no one Man has nothing at all but exper! 
ernor ordered that thes and everything he comes to, he comes to only tht 
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nec, says lichte. If life and education are a 


becoming we cannot avoid the observation 
men become more rapidly than others, and 


The 


of progress are the native attributes 


ls attained are widely divergent. factors 
nipg rates 
individual, particularly his “power to use a 

as a sign of something not yet given,” and 
mint and quality of direction received from out- 
urces is partly innate 
The facts 


The power spoken of 
ly, itself, the product of experience. 
<perienced teacher has to deal with are pedago- 


ts, that 1s, facts of learning and teaching, facts 


ping and becoming. If his past experience 


t embrace the comprehension of principles gov- 


and rationalizing these matters, his power to 


something not given 1s 
the 


educational principles he has_ the 


facts as signs of yet 


limited. If on other hand he has been 


ntemplate 


tual basis for transmuting experience 


present 


iture professional progress. This argument that 


should precede practice if experience is to be 


mum profit might be qualified by the state 


practice should accompany theory 1f theory 


adequately comprehended. That is the pur- 
directed teaching. . 
ipplication of the argument is that if school 


to be given for experience on the assumption 
ative value, it ought to be given for experience 
had 
It is consistent with the theory 
the 


rs who are under expert supervision, but the vast 


after the student has some contact with 


nal theory. 


above to recognize work of beginning 


tv teachers are denied an adequate 


Scott in 


ft young 
of effective 


CHW, 


supervision.—k. Ray 


Va.). 


vrival 


TRY THIS WITH YOUR ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION COURSES 


ur pupils explain these proverbs. Assign one 
Listen to the explanations during an 


lish lesson. This exercise will help them to 


Want not. 


favors the brave. 


late to mend. 


U er too 


ul would he done by. 


h in time saves nine. 


while the iron is hot 


( 1s 
I 


known by its fruit. 


Was not 


built in a day. 


venture, nothing have. 


ay while the sun shines. 


and tide stay for no man. 

forewarned is forearmed. 
all spark makes a great fire. 
early bird catches the worm 
iy saved is a penny earned 


dog in the 


lay the 


manger. 


An oak is 
Hell 
\ friend in need is a 
\ fault 
Look 
Pride goeth before a fall. 

Take the forelock. 
Better be late than never. 

All is gold that 


\ miss is as good as a mile 


felled with blow 


with 


not one 


is paved good intentions 
friend indeed 
half 


confessed ts redressed 


before you leap. 
time by 


not glitters. 
Familiarity breeds contempt. 
Idleness is the root of all evil. 
\s you sow, so shall you reap. 
better 
Prevention is better than cure. 
\s the bell is, 
Let the cobbler stick to his last. 


Two heads are than one 


so 1s the clapper. 


\ rolling stone gathers no moss. 


Don’t burn the candle at both ends 


Procrastination is the thief of time 
N.A 


To err is human; to forgive, divine 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR GRADUATE 
STUDY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA 


During the last two or three years the Department 


of Graduate Studies at the University of Virginia has 


been greatly enlarged. Many new courses have been 


‘ 


added to meet the demands of an increasing number o 


eraduates of standard colleges in the South and els 
where who become candidates for the degrees of M = 
M. S., Ph. D. Lecture 
offered to such students in almost all departments 


that 


and and research courses ar 
but 
Enelish, 
; : ae 

Education, Philo 


sophy, and History have attracted the largest number 


the current registration figures show 


Economics, Chemistry, Biology, 


of graduate students. 


In order to afford candidates for advanced degrees 


greater freedom for study and research, a sharper dit 


ferentiation between undergraduate and graduat: 


courses has been made and a less mechanical arrange 


ment of studies and hours adopted. According to this 
plan the advanced student has more time than formerly 
for wide reading and research in his specialty \ 


do all his or her work in one subject, 1 


student may 
sufficient courses ari offered. o1 he may hoose 11 
addition, one or two minors 

Library facilities for graduate study are unusually 
good; supplementing the General Library of the Un 


versity, with its extensive collections, are numerous de 


partmental libraries, notable among which is the Heck 


Memorial Library of the Department of [education 


separate 


Each one of the phy sical sciences has its own 


building, with full laboratory equipment and technical 


library. 
called to the large 


Attention should be Y Tumi 


offered in the Summer Quartet 


eraduate courses now 
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which is essentially the teachers’ session. The master’s 
degree may be won by properly qualified students in 
three full Summer Quarters. 

The opportunities for graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia are now so many that there is no good 
reason why Virginia teachers, women as well as men, 
should go out of the State for advanced study. The 
Department of Graduate Studies will seek in every way 
the attendance of Virginia 


possible to encourage 


teachers. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR PATRONS 
OF SCHOOLS 


Each patron of the Bentonville school district will 
be given an opportunity to answer the questionnaire 
printed below during the coming week. When your 


child brings the blank to you for your answers, fill it 
in promptly, so that it may be returned to the teacher. 
The schoolroom returning the greatest number of the 
blanks properly filled out will receive a special prize. 


1. How 


many children of school age in the district? 


2. How many children enroled in high school? 
3. How many children enroled in grade school? 
4. How many children enroled in the colored school? 
5. How many children enroled in all schools? 
6. How much money does the district receive each 
year? 
7. How much is that per child of school age? 
8. How much is that for each child enroled? 
9. How does that compare with the average of the 


United States? 
10. With how many teachers are you acquainted ? 
11. With how many of your children’s teachers are 

you acquainted? 

12. Have you visited either of the schools this year? 

13. Why? 

14. Do you think the term should be nine months 
for each school? 

15. Do you know why so many children fail to make 
their grades or pass to the next grade poorly pre- 
pared? 

16. How can 


17. Do you know how 


condition be remedied ? 


our teaching staff compares 


this 


with other schools? 

18. Do you know the names of the members of the 
Board of Education? 

19. With how many of them are you acquainted ? 

20. Do you that would make 
this town more attractive to prospective visitors and 


citizens than to have a reputation as a good school 


know of anything 


town? 
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21. Do you know that with your help such a rep 
tion can be attained by 1925? 

22. Do you care? 

If “yes” is your answer to the 22nd question, pleas 
indicate below any suggestions you have for improving 
our schools. If you cannot get all your suggestions in 
the space below, the superintendent will be glad 1 
discuss your ideas with you. 

The 22nd question counts 76 points. 75 is a pass- 


ing grade—-Arkansas Journal of Education. 





NEWS FROM STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


HARRISONBURG 
Several faculty changes have taken place at th 
Harrisonburg State Normal School, effective at the 


Miss Mary L. Seege: 
on leave of absence to do graduate work in Columbi: 


beginning of the new quarter. 


University for the rest of the present session, will lx 
relieved by Miss Carolyn McMullen of College Park 
Georgia. Miss McMullen is a B. S. of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, and has taught 
at Harrisonburg before as a critic teacher, as well! as 
at the Farmville State Normal School and at the North 
Profe ssor 


W. B. Varner, a member of the faculty of Bridge 


Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. 


water College, is offering a course in the department 
of education at Harrisonburg. Dr. Varner’s wit 
Berhice Reaney Varner, is the social director of 
school. Mrs. Parthenia Hancock, who has served 
matron since September, has resigned and has 
succeeded by Miss Eunice Lambert of McGaheysvill 
former graduate of Harrisonburg who has been tea 
ing at Catlett. Miss Brenda Elliott, 1 
grade teacher in the Keister School, Harrisonburg, | «s 
been added to the training school faculty. 


‘ 


Virginia. 


Mrs. Pearl Powers Moody, head of the home eco! 
returned from New Orleans. 
represented the Harrisonburg Norma! 
School at the meeting of the American Home Econo- 
mics Association in session during the first week 


mics department, has 
where she 


January. 

Miss Margaret Kneisley of Woodstock has recent) 
been appointed associate business manager of ! 
Breeze, Harrisonburg’s bi-weekly student newspape! 

“Miss Molly,” a clever two-act play, by Elizabet! 
Gale, was presented recently in Sheldon Hall by stu 
dents in expression under the direction of Miss 





TEACHERS WANTED! 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. During 
the Spring many permanent, life, positions paying $1200 to $3000 
a year will be filled; these have short hours and annual vaca- 
tions, with full pay. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. H257, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing U. S. Gov- 
ernment positions obtainable and sample examination questions. 


$95 to $250 Month 


Send us 90 cents and we 
will send you pos 


S. Hudson, dramatic coach. 
200 nice bond notelieads 


6x7 inches and 100 bone 


envelopes to match, both t] 
printed, with 2 or 3 line address 
Send P. O. money order or st 








IL, 
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Educational News and Comments 


movement to centralize rural schools has gone 
ird rapidly in the last few years. From 1920 to 
7,359 one-room schools in thirty-seven states were 
lidated. This amounts to five per cent of the one- 
schools in those states. In Virginia in 1910 
were 5,308 one-room schools, in 1915 there were 
in 1920 there were 3,881 and in 1923 there were 

In the last year 122 of these one-room schools 
consolidated. At the present time Virginia has 
msolidated schools. Another interesting fact is 
since we now have 100 fewer school buildings in 
nia than in 1910 yet the average daily attendance 
icreased from 239,394 to 414,375. 

<> 

fact that children like to go to school is a 

that the teachers know their business. How many 


these teachers have we in Virginia? More and more 


n are becoming fond of the school and the 
ties there. This is truly a good sign. 
<> 
E. CHANCELLOR gives us a new argument that 
tion pays. He tells this story: Education pays in 
er direction. There are two new cemeteries, side 
le, in a small city of the Middle West. The 
ve age at death of the over 700 persons who lie 
| in one of them was fifty-seven years, while the 
ce age of the 535 persons buried in the other 
hirty-four years. The appalling difference led to 
estigation. One cemetery holds the bodies of 
ns of a particular religious faith, while the other 
the bodies of the deceased of another faith. 
were all white persons and nearly all of the same 
y before coming to America. Their living 
| work the farms and serve in the stores and 
ictories together. What accounts for this amaz- 
ference? Only this, The long-lived denomina- 
is accepted Americanism, sends the children to 
school, reads books and magazines and news- 
goes to movies, and practices hygiene. The 
lived denomination with its pitiful graves of 
mothers with their babies, of middle-aged men 
would not send for the doctor in time, and with 
‘w old men and women standing pat against 
and innovations still maintains the peasant 
ean mind .in the face of democratic American 


> 
New York lawyer who recently returned from a 


ting trip in French Indu China reports that he 


savage tribe whose vocabulary contains no 
than 500 words. The fact is that 500 words is a 
good working vocabulary. The high | school 
ate does not use many more and most of us do 
many more in ordinary conversation. Poverty 
eech is not a characteristic of barbarism. 


> 
biggest business in the world is education but 
: of education have not invested in the men and 


women who direct school systems to anything like the 
extent that directors of corporations have invested in 
their personnel. Education is a sacred public trust and 
its strength lies in the workers who give their lives 
to the cause. 
> 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT R. K. Hoke, of Hopewell, 
will speak on The Plan and Cost of Operating the 
Schools of Prince George County, Virginia, at one of 
the group meetings at Chicago during the Conference 
of Educators February 24 to 2. 
> 
Miss Mary Loutse Seecer, who for many years was 
head of the kindergarten department at the State 
Normal School, Harrisonburg, but more recently teacher 
of courses in the department of education there, left 
the first of February to complete her studies for the 
master’s degree at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. She is on leave of absence for a half year. 
<> 
THE Danes are better schooled than any other people 
in Europe. There are only two in a thousand who 
cannot read and write. This is a better showing than 
is made by Germany, England, France or Switzerland. 
In the United States 77 in every 1,000 are illiterate. 
<> 
THE Theodore Roosevelt High School, Chicago, will 
occupy two full city blocks and will be the latest word 
in school architecture and i: educational equipment. 
The total cost will be more than $4,000,000. 
<> 
THERE are 733 junior high schools in the United 
States. In 1919-20, there were only 576 reported. 
<> 
Dr. JonNn H. FIN ey, editor of the New York Times, 
has accepted the presidency of the National Child Wel- 
fare Association with headquarters at 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The association plans to broaden and 
deepen its work and will be more able to serve the 
educational forces of the country. 
< 
Dr. W. C. Ruepicer, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, delivered an address at a meeting of the 
Arlington County Teachers Association on January 12. 
Reports were made by Mrs. J. O. Bell, principal of 
the Cherrydale schools, on the annual conference at 
Richmond. Professor Fletcher Kemp, superintendent 
of Arlington schools, spoke on the new salary schedule. 
> 
Tue State Board of Health, under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Child Welfare, has inaugurated a corre- 
spondence course for mothers. The course is outlined 
under the head of The Healthy Baby. The idea is to 
fit mothers for the task of giving their children a 
better start in life. This is a laudable enterprise, 
carrying the health work where it belongs, to the chil- 
dren of the pre-school age. No one can estimate the 
value of having the children more physically fit when 
they enter school. 
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Asout 70 per cent of the world’s automobiles are in 
New York city 


phones than all of Great Britain 


the United States, and uses more tele 


and Ireland. This is 


an up-to-date country—wonderful in mechanical ef 


ficlencyv—apart from material problems 


<> 


THE primary and secondary schools of Germany are 


facing a collapse on ount of the financial situation 


The pay OF tea hers 1s Ina lequate, the schools lack 
supplies and hildren have not the money to buy 
even tablets and ting books 

THE rural scl ] project of ntinental United States 
consists In educating over eighteen millions of young 
people between the ages of e and twenty who live 
in small tow: nd villages or in the open country 
The 300,000 or more schools classilied as rural enroled 


nearly twelve ns of pupils in 1920 


Two years t least ne-fourth of the rural school 
enro'ment and 45 per gent of the teaching force were 
mn 187,951 One-TOOomM Ss h | nearly all of thre se schools 
being in the open untt 

THERE are thirty-nine I: schools in) the United 
States graded \" by the American Bar Association 
There are jus e sucl stitutions in the whole South 
Pwo of the ire in’ Virginta—University of Virginia 
and Washington and Lec Virginia has long been 
noted for its legal leadership and it still maintains this 
time-honored prestige 

THERE are 7,500 crippled children in Virginia. What 
ir¢ we «| O tor en | orthopaedic Surgeons 
in the State say that 75 per cent of them can be re 
stored to nort 1 condition ¢ e improved so that they 
are self-supportit \\ our efforts to bring 
children up to physical fitness, why can’t we have some 
organized effort to meet the needs of these unfortu 
nates? Here is State msibility not adequately 
met The teachers coul » mightily in this matte 
\ ceportings t< the propet itl ritieS Cases that come 

ly¢ t¢ 

THERE 1s 1 ( | t stabli 1 world 
university \ Detroit isiness man has protfered a 
nillon dollars end ment and ( hundred acres oOo! 
land have been offered for a site at San Diego, Cah 
fornia. A committee has been appointed to investigate 
the feasibility of such an institution \s at present con- 
templated, the world university would receive between 
ten and fteen graduate tudents from each of the 
seventy-two foreign untries of the world. This plan 
would provide student ly of approximately 1,000 
It is thought that the United States is the best loca 


tion for su an institution on account of its being a 
nation free from outside influence n international 
problems 

Mr. RicHarp L. B of Bowling Green has been 
uppointe d 1 the Norn «| School Bx ard to fill the 
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resignation of Mr. W. L. Da 
Beale 


His term will ex; 


vacancy caused by the 


son of Jonesville. Governor Trinkle named Mr, 


as one of the members at large 
June 19, 1926 


[DIVISION St Hen 
State Dep 


Education to appoint a committee of exp 


PERINTENDENT A. C. Cooper of 


county has mad with the 


arrangements 
ment of 


to make a survey of the clementary schools of 


division during the spring months. 


<> 


rHe United States Congress is now drafting 


for further control of immigration to this count: 


It will probably take the form of a system of select 


at the source from which immigrants leave. 


interesting conference of 


State at 


THERE was held an 


high school principals of the Petersburg 1) 
cember 21-22. There was an unusually large attendar 


The 


e administrative and professional problems conne 


of principals and teachers discussions covert 


tl 


vith managing 


to obtain the highest 


schools SO as 
gree of efficiency 

By reason of the annexation of new. territot 
Norfolk Norfolk beginning 


January of this year, there were brought into thi 


county to the city oft 


system twelve additional school buildings, addin 


) 


total of 3,527 pupils. Norfolk now has a teaching st 


24,000 


of 200 and a pupil enrolment of about 


ity of Norfolk has now about completed its building 
program involving an expenditure of about $3,00 
lt has revised its high school and elementary $s 


curricula so that the city can boast of a most 1 


and up-to-date public school system 


THE commission on the separation of the scho 


the deaf and the blind has made its report t 
Legislature. They recommend that the mew scho 
he blind located near Charlottesville almost adj 
to the grounds of the University of Virginia 

COMMISSION sks thy present | egislature to appro] 
the sum of $75,000 a vear for the next bienniut 


the purchase of the site and to carry out the const 


tion until the next session of the Legislature. 


and other advantages are pointed out in favor 


The 
as the 


location near the University commiss1o1 


recommends the “cottage plan” best type 


stitutional operation for such a school 





THE ORIGINAL 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Macheca Building, New Orleans, La. 
Established in 1902. 
Secures for teachers the best positions in school: col- 
universities. Free enrolment given college 
Register now. 


No branches. 


leges, and 
graduates. 
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Book Reviews 


lo Be AN ATHLETE, by Hammett and Lundgren. 


. ©. Heath & Co., New York. 307 pages. 


letics in college and in high schools has become 


ent years such an important feature of school 
ities that we now have an interesting body of 
ture on the subject coming from the publishers. 
thoughtful make _ the 


wished education 


tly we heard a educator 
ment that he 


away from their stocky and academic style of 


writers on would 
and just write in an interesting way what they 
“How To Be An 


metliod of 


volume on 
this 
ring up entirely to the suggestion. It 


to say. This 
writing, if not 


is written 


approaches 


© sometimes say “straight from the shoulder” just 

ithlete would go about his work. It covers all 
rms of athletic activities and tells you in a brief 
to proceed with training in 
In fact, the book is just 
athletics 


lain way just how 
the athletic 
housands of young 
for. It tells 
diet when in training, how to train for distant 
rt runs, how to make the hurdles, the high 


forms. 
interested in 
what 


men 


oking events to. select, 


you 


nd vaulting, the shot-put, to throw the hammer, 
football, baseball and 
in illustrative 
The 


make-up of the volume is very attractive. All 


iscusses all the details of 
The 
of photogravure 


thall playing. volume is rich 


and diagrams. me- 


the book seems to be the last word in athletics. 


Wegener. 
149 pages. 


ATHLETICS, 
New 


‘Np Tf lELD by Albert B. 


York City. 


S. Barnes & Co., 


gcuide to athletics for coaches and direc- 


1s 


could well be put into the hands of students 


al training. 
TEACH Rusk. J. B. 


186 pages. 


iS 


PHysiIcs, by Rogers D. 


tt Company, Philadelphia. 


s one of Lippincott’s school project series edited 


lam I. Russell. The book is intended to be of 


e to physics teachers. It is brim full of prac- 


uggestions for motivating the teaching of this 


SOCIALLY SIGNIFICANT Rurat Conpitions, by 
Bulletin No. 2, Agricultural 


Mechanical College, College Station, Texas. 


lham E. Garnett. 


bulletin is one of the most complete and 


li-going statements of the rural problems we 
t seen. The emphasis is on the social aspects 
The organization of the material 

up the content of the bulletin is particularly 
nd the graphic representations are apt and strik- 


conditions. 


owing definite relations among the various fac- 
at result in weaker forms of community life and 


those factors that result in more progressive forms of 
community life. 

Dr. Garnett is a graduate of the University of Wis 
consin and a native of Albemarle county, Virginia 
WRITTEN EXAMINATION, by 
sureau of 


PRESENT STATUS OF 
Walter S. Monroe, 
search, University of Illinois 


THE 
Educational Re 
Number 17. 


This exhaustive 


study of written examinations. 


bulletin is a very interesting and 
This feature of educa 
tion method has long been the subject of criticism 
and measurements are the outcome 
This 


the learning process has by no means yet superseded 


Educational tests 


of this criticism. newer method of measuring 
the older form of testing the progress of pupils by 
The most interesting chapter 


Written 


The facts are analyzed and tabulated. 


written final examination. 
in the bulletin is “The Content of Examina 
tions.” Super 
intendents and teachers everywhere will be interested in 
this study of one of the most outstanding problems 
that The bulletin 
tains some very timely suggestions for the 
In the appendix are 


confront them almost daily. con 


improve 


ment of written examinations. 


given some examples as types of the new and _ sug- 


gested improvements in written examinations 


B. DeMille. Allyn and Bacon, 
Price, $1 00. 


AMERICAN Poetry, by A. 
New York. 339 pages. 


This is a collection of representative American poems 
for boys and girls. It belongs to the publishers’ Acad 


emy Classics series and is a sort of pocket edition of 


\merican poets. The pictures of the homes of some 
of the poets and of the poets themselves add very 
much to the interest of the volume. 

DiIsCOVERY—THE SPIRIT AND SERVICE OF SCIENCE, by S11 


Richard Gregory. The Macmillan Company 


329 pages. 


This is one of the most inspiring volumes we ha 
seen in a long time. It is written for the layman and 


tells the story of the work and spirit of the scientists in 
their discovery of scientific truth and how this truth 
has contributed to the. satisfaction and comtort of ht 

concrete example the spint ard 


The book is 


Every student in the tield of 


ing, It shows by 


method of scientific research vritten in 
a very interesting style. 
mpanion and 


Thi 


science ought to have this volume as a c 
guide to the attitude he should take to his work 
chapters on Pursuit of Knowledge, Belief and Evidence, 


f Disease are par u" 


Scientitic Motive, and Conquest « 


larly illuminating and compelling. 


This volume will do more toward popularizing sci 


tific study than anything that has yet been done 
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MINUTES MUSIC TEACHERS SECTION 

(These minutes were received too late for the Janu- 
ary Journal.) 

The regular meetings of the Music Section of the 
State Teachers Conference were held Wednesday, No- 

ember 28, at 3 P. M., and Thursday, November 29, 
t 9 A. M., at John Marshall High School. 

The Wednesday meeting was called to order by the 
president, Eva Taylor Eppes, who introduced Mr. J. C. 
principal of Marshall High School. 
spoke on Value of Music 


John 
the 


lTarwood, 
Mr. 
(hild’s Education. 


Harwood in a 
Miss Mabel H. Rich gave a very interesting demon- 
stration of music appreciation, using thirty third-grade 
children from Rufiner School 
The Thursday meeting was called to order by the 
president. Miss 
Eppes suggested that an effort be made to secure a 


The minutes were read and approved. 


place on the general program for next year. 

Miss Evelyn I. Rex, Mrs. Grace W. Hopkins and 
Mrs. Sydney C. Swann were appointed to serve as a 
business committee to assist in arrangements for the 
next meeting 

Mrs. I. A. Prince 
1 Stony Creek, Va., 

The following officers were elected 


SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Mrs 


recel \ ed 


Janet Edwards, both 


as new 


and 


were members. 


vocational fields. 
only. All States. 





TEACHERS WANTED — College 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


President—Miss Ella M. Hayes, Newport News 

Secretary—Mrs, Geo. T. Rowe, Richmond. 

On Thursday’s program, Miss Jean Trigg, one of 
Richmond’s foremost voice teachers, gave a most in- 
teresting talk on The Importance of Public School 
Music from the Standpoint of the Voice Teacher 

Miss Evelyn I. Rex, of the Richmond Public Schools, 
gave a fine demonstration of music appreciation jn 
junior high school grades, using a class of sixth-grade 
children from William Fox School. 

After roll call, the meeting adjourned. 


N. R. Swann, Secretary 





Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


An institution combining technical train- 
ing with military training and discipline. 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 











Graduates only, except in 


No elementary school positions. Fil] thé better places 


Get details. 





— — ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 











‘ITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


by using 


| Deffendall’s | 
Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 


| and socialized-classroom activity | 

| to your school work | 
BOOS. £, ‘Grades VERVE. 0.65 cdc ccswseene $ .70 
NOs, CES Bin ose y cdcceye soci ameiewiee 80 
COMPLETE in one volume.............00. 1.00 

| 

| Ten projects to a year | 


Plenty of Grammar 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
DS 






































The Summer Session of 


MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE 


The Summer Session of Middle- 
| bury College is wholly conducted 
in distinct schools of which the 
French, Spanish, and Music are 
conducted at Middlebury, the 
School of English at Bread Loaf 
Inn in the Green Mountains, and 
a foreign section of the French 
School in Paris. 


l‘or dates, rates, and any further infornia- 
tion, address 


Edward D. Collins, Director 
SIXTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 











Middlebury, Vermont 
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Colorado 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Missouri 
South Dakota 


Why not 
VIRGINIA? 




















RICHARDSON and OWEN’S 


LITERATURE OF THE WORLD 


Already the Teachers Reading Circles of 
seven states have chosen this book, designed 
also for college or normal school courses in 
world literature. 


No Virginia teacher should fail to have this 
compact, scholarly, and stimulating book in 
her library. 


GINN .and COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


























School 
Supplies— 
of every description. Prompt and efficient 


service at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


\SK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
tion books, student note books, etc., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice, 


Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 
RicHMOND, VA. 
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ELIMINATE DRUDGERY | 


From 


History and Geography Work 


By Using 
Victory Historical Map and Outline 
Books 
List Price 
Early European History............. $0.44 
Modern European History........... 44 
ee 44 
SE eee A4 
United States History............... .36 
And 


Projects and Problems in Geography 


List Price 
Western Hemisphere................ $0.40 
Eastern Hemisphere................. 40 


Send us your orders now so as to have a supply 
for your next term, 


The Southern Publishing Co. | 


Datias, Texas 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 









( 1 i, CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
(= a i ee ee j |= weg og gar ey Globe Bldg. 
Siuelees ““""NEWYORK “oae 
Sin ‘Soli Re Flatiron Bldg. epee j 
ee e cm BALTIMORE COLUMBUS.0. 
AS ay SMI" 211N. Calvert St. We place SE. Long St. 
LAT PITTSBURG PA. 7ea@chers SPOKANE, WASH. 


\ fai ale yf 
Ne hela ir 


5130 Jenkins Arcade EVerywhere Cham. of Comm, Bldg. 


===ss=m==”, WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





PA’ I ‘HFIND ER The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 
Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world. 


Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. 


You will like the Path. 


NATIONAL finder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed 


Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your questions and is 


WEE K LY or for use in class work. F: 
a mine of information. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. 


Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 


CENTS is%.n sai ai Ga 
] 3 15 cents. Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





+ VE 
OOOO TS 
r 


ay . is speeeeaseas se 

irginsa Engraving Co: 

Photo-Engrdvers-Artists-Designers 
Makers 0/ Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 


; RANDOLPH 318 2 


2 


Enroll now for mid-term vacancies, Vacancies for 
1924-1925 already being reported. 


Four Offices—One Enrollment 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Richmond, Va. 








The 


Printers- Publishers 
WE SPE IALIZE ON 
SCHOOL CATALOGS 
AND 


COLLEGE ANNUALS 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 








William Byrd Press 





DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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For Every School 
How To Be An Athlete 


By Charles Edward Hammett, Director of Athletics, Allegheny College, and Carl Leonard Lundgren, Head Baseball 
Coach, University of Illinois. xiv + 313 pages. 166 illustrations. 


“I shall recommend it to the high school coaches and principals.”.—G. C. Throner, Supervisor, 


Physical Education, Commonwealth of Virginia. 

“This volume, to our mind, is to the athlete what the infantry drill regulations are to the sol- 
dier."—W. T. Christian in “The Day’s Best Book” column of the Richmond News Leader. 

This book, which covers all of the major sports, is recommended to high schools by the best 
known college coaches. Every school should have at least one copy for the principal or athletic coach 


Recent Valuable Teachers’ Books 
Pringle’s Adolescence and High School Problems 


A full, authoritative, and very interesting discussion of the problems of the adolescent period 


as encountered in the secondary school. 


Belting’s The Community and Its High School 


Intended especially for students of education and teachers who wish to broaden their acquaintance 
with the more effective means of realizing the purposes of secondary education in modern life. 


* Paulu’s Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching 


With introduction by Lotus D. Coffman, President of the University of Minnesota. 
An invaluable book for the classroom teacher. It furnishes tests for class or individual weakness 
with specific application to common school subjects. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th Street New York City 





























Supplementary Reading in 
Elementary Grades 


The La Rue Readers READING TO FIND OUT 
THE F-U-N BOOK BY 


UNDER THE STORY TREE FRANCES Ross 


IN ANIMAL LAND tune 
FIVE LITTLE FRIENDS 


( Preparing) 
BY BY 
MasBet Guinnip LA RUE SHERRED WiLcox ADAMS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science, 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms, 

Ir Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Ir. Department of Engineering. — Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
tq meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


, THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
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The Hampton Normal ana Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 

COURSES OF NORMAL AND OF COLLEGE GRADE 
Agricultural School: standard four-year college course (of thirty-six months) 
to train teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers, leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agricultural Education; Business School: two-year course; Home- 
Economics School: two-year normal course, based on four-year secondary course, 
aims to train teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and industrial 
supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics Diploma; Normal School: (1) Col- 
legiate Normal, standard four-year college course, leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Education; (2) High-School Teachers’, two-year course of college professionalized 
subject-matter courses, leading to Normal-School Diploma and High-School Teaching 
Certificates; (3) Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims to train 
teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal Professional Certificate; (4) Ele- 
mentary Professional, one-year prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate; 

Trade School: two-year builders’ course, leading to Builders’ Diploma. 


SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 
Academy: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare students for Agricul- 
tural School, Business School, Home-Economics School, and Normal School, lead- 
ing to Academic Diploma; Trade School: offers four-year courses in 11 trades: 
Automobile Mechanics; Blacksmithing; Bricklaying and Plastering; Cabinetmaking; 
Carpentry; Machine Work; Painting; Printing; Steamfitting and Plumbing; Tailor- 
ing; and Wheelwrighting and Blacksmithing; and one-year courses in Blacksmithing, 
Shoe Repairing, House Painting and short courses in the Building Construction De- 

partment for those actively engaged in the building industry. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here you 
may get the best possible training at the 
least possible cost. Open all the year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 


SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

H. L. Brunces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Registrar President 


Fredericksburg State 
Normal School 


Two Year Courses 


For Teachers in Primary Grades 

For Teachers in Grammar Grades 

. For Teachers in High School Grades 
(Junior and Senior) 

. For Teachers in Home Economics 

For Teachers in Business Subjects 


Four Year Courses 


For Teachers in Business Subjects 

For Teachers in Industrial Arts 

For Teachers in Music Supervision 

For Teachers in Physical Education 

The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 

Students completing a four-year course. 
Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and 

two-year College Courses may complete the de- 

gree course in two years. 

Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 


Full Summer Quarter, 12 Weeks 


Separate Summer School Catalog. New Open 
Air Ampitheatre in beautiful shaded grove. 


why 


ns 


aad ok 


Write for information of special features. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 











Harrisonburg Normal 


School 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 
Two Year Courses 


1. For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
2. For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

3. For Junior High School Teachers. 

4. For High School Teachers. 


Four Year Course 


n Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education. 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 
through 

System ot student service 

Free State Scholarships 

State Loan Fund 

Only candidates for professional courses admitted. 
Mature student body makes for high professional 
tandards and splendid school spirit. 


Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 
nd rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 








Radford 
State Normal 


Situated in the beautiful and picturesque 
upland, blue grass region of Virginia. 


Climate, scenery and health conditions 
ideal. Spacious grounds, new, modern, fire 
proof buildings. 


Much attention to physical education and 
health of students. 


Standard two-year Normal School courses 
train for the primary grades, the grammar 
grades and Junior High School. Home 
Economics, Manual Arts, Public School 
Music, Expression and other special sub- 
jects. 


Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor 
Degree. Free State Scholarships. 


For catalogue and full information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL 
President 
East Radford, Virginia 
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What Makes A Great Teacher? 


Knowledge—Pedagogics—Personality. And the greatest of these is Personality. 


Years after the last lesson is forgotten, the personality of the teacher lives in the 
pupil’s memory. 


Personality is not always inherited; we all have individuality, which may be molded 
into something out of the ordinary by environment, fate, or ambition. 


Even the shoes we wear have their effect on our personality, for better or worse. 
Foot comfort helps to cultivate a pleasing disposition. Good shoes influence good 
health. Cantilever Shoes induce happiness, a prime element in an attractive personality, 


Flexible—light in weight—good to look at—these shoes are a pleasure to wear. They 
give one a live step, conforming resiliently to the foot as it flexes naturally, both at 
the ball and the arch, in walking. Cantilevers support the hollow of the foot without 
restraining the muscles or the circulation. They feel good under the arch. 


The next time you are shopping,—may we make this suggestion to every teacher: 


Take Home a Pair of 


(antilever 
Shoes 


You will like and look well in the trim oxfords, the stylish strap-pumps. All have 
the famous flexible arch and the wonderful comfort that have gained national popu- 





larity for Cantilever Shoes. 


Come and see them. They are sold in this state by: 








CANTILEVER STORES IN VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg...... Isbell-Bowman & Co., 819 Main 
POOTSOIK. .....55. Ames & Brownley 
Richmond....... Seymour Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Roanoke........ I. Bachrach Shoe Co., 212 S. Jefferson Street 
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EFFICIENT SPELLING | 
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pe | is habitual accuracy | 
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WE alone since 
ithe World War | 
have been preseni~ | In its first year of service in the State 
ed International of Louisiana, Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh 
meeosition Gold Spelling Book demonstrated under severely 
edal awar 

covering our al sail siete tae acids: meatal: Hien nian 
entire line of evel o ‘ pelling in every grade far above 
School Ari Producis the median levels of the country. 

INSIST on our ma~ The one outstanding speller is offered 
ier ials en you you the contents and organization of which | 
wani the besi | 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON are based entirely upon the tangible results | 

COMPANY of scientific investigation. 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~ NEW YORK 






critical conditions the ability to raise the 





CURE CRE mE J. B. LIPPINCOTT & COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
































Teach History Better 


Service Important to Teachers | With New 
| 
. ~) 
and School Officials | | MeCONNELL MAPS 
Ac ylete series of 42 aps 
We maintain the largest teacher placement Set No. 3 Bagge es ll ‘United S moe be 
ork in the United States under one management tory and the geography of every continent, and 
(under the direction of E, E.-Olp, 28 E. Jackson a map of the world. Forty-two maps, 44 x 32 
Blvd., Chicago). inches, edges bound in muslin. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Price, with adjustable steel stand or fold- 
Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. ae 


} a Pree eT eres . . $38.00 
Set No. 14. This series is especially adapted 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Tem- | = to one-room rural school use. 
ple, Chicago. Exclusively for college and uni-_ | Fifteen important maps on United States Histqry 
ersity teachers. : and eight equally important maps on the geog- 

j raphy of every continent. Seventeen pages of 


Building, Washington. The Evanston (Till.) eight pages, 44 x 32 inches, 


| 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern primary reading, charts, physiology, ete. Forty- 
Office specializes in public school work. Price, with adjustable steel stand or fold- 
| ; pleas 





ing wall UPAcket.. ..0 6+ . $29.50 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., | x 
New York. The Chicago Office, 19 S, LaSalle St., Set No. 4 Ancient History, 36 maps. 
inakes a specialty of public school work, in- NOE: sxc a dve-s 9 Ske ews ee Sara eeiee $38.00 
cluding administrative and departmental work, 5 ~ Sieliewst ant Modern BMisters,. 42 
ilso such positions as business managers and a oe 2 oe ee ey 
purchasing agents for schools, registrars, oe maps. 80 
private secretaries, cafeteria directors and PYICO cece cece cece ee eee eee tee eee tenet eens $38.00 
trained nurses. The Chicago Office is also Send immediately for what you need. We pay 
eadquarters for many other forms of service the transportation charges. If the maps are not 
to teachers and school officials. satisfactory upon examination they may be re- 
| turned at our expense, 
ry ” 4 Write for 16-page de- 
You are cordially invited to make our parlor- | FREE BOOKLET scriptive list a these 


room office at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, your | and other sets. Address Dept. J. 


headquarters for conferences or for mail during | McCONNELL 


the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, | 


chest iia Free stenographic service to | SCHOOL MAP Co. 


| 213 Institute Place, Chicago, Tllinois 
“Most Widely Used School] Maps in America” 
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The Best Aids 


Carpenter's Around the World 
With the Children 


N this book Frank G. Carpenter takes the 
pupil on make-believe journeys to the children 
of the five great races of the world. Through 

imaginary personal experiences the pupil is 
taught the fundamental facts of geography. From 
the first page to the last there is the charm of 
a good story. 


The numerous illustrations—many of them 
snapshots taken by the author—add interest and 
reality to this first presentation of geography. 
There are four artistic full page pictures in 
color which are both interesting and instructive. 
This book makes the basic facts of geography 
so clear to the pupil that he is well-prepared to 
take up the regular study in the fourth grade. 





to Geography 


Carpenter's New Geographical 
Readers 


North America (5th year) South America, 
Europe (6th year) Asia (6th year) 


HE interesting and vivid accounts of the 

author’s recent extended journeys are told in 

such simple language and with such graphic 
power that each chapter is as entertaining as a 
story. In conformity with present educational 
ideas, the books lay special stress on commercial 
and industrial subjects yet give due attention to 
social customs and life. 

This revised edition has been entirely rewritten 
and reset in new type; the pictures, for the most 
part from photographs taken by the author, are 
also entirely new. The books conform to pres- 
ent world conditions including the changes 
brought about by the World War. 








NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


‘CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 














text for the sixth and seventh grades. 


New York 





Three Books of Unusual Merit 
for Mid-Term Needs 


The Land of Health 


An exceedingly interesting health reader for the fourth and fifth grades. This story has all the 
charm of “Alice in Wonderland” and is valuable both as a health book and as a supplementary reader. 


The Student’s Spelling Aid 


A new speller by Ray Van Vort of the John Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia. If you 
have spelling difficulties in your Junior or Senior High School classes which need clearing up during 
the last semester, here is the solution of your problem. 


Winslow’s Healthy Living—Virginia Edition 


A complete and well-rounded course in Health, Hygiene, and Sanitation in one volume. A basal 


THESE BOOKS ARE ON THE VIRGINIA ADOPTED LIST 
CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


Chicago 
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VIRGOPLATE DON’T LET THEM FOOL YOU! 


( E MARK) ; re — 
penssgom go Buy the genuine Virgoplate composition black- 
BLACKBOARD heard, which contains a great many special ad- 
vantages over other composition blackboards. Made in black and green, in stand- 


ard widths and lengths. Write for free sample today. BEST BLACKBOARD 
MANUFACTURED. 


THE AMERICAN TUBULAR 
STEEL DESK 


This desk is the most durable and sanitary desk on 
the market today. Let us furnish your school with 
them! 





Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Maps. Globes and Charts 

Science and Vocational Kindergarten and Primary 
Furniture Supplies 

Auditorium Seating Church Furniture and Sunday 

Janitors’ Supplies School Equipment 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Write for catalogs on any items in which you are interested TODA). 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1177 :: 2000 W. Marshall St. 2: RICHMOND. Va. 
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Catalogs 


Giving 100% 
More Floor Space 
Complete Modern Equipmen 


alogs NOW 
Send Your Order N« 
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_W. We Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufac turers Importers and Eaparere of Scientific 


1516 Orleans Street and School Supp = _ Chicago. IW.US A. 
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Tidyman’s 
Supervised Study Speller 
By W. F. Tidyman 
Farmville State Normal School 


\ speller devoted to training pupils in learning to spell. and based upon scientific siudies of 
vocabularies and experimental work in methods of teaching. 


The vocabulary was chosen after careful study of eleven investigations of spelling vocabu- 
laries, including the author's extended investigation of children’s writing vocabulary. The 
grading and grouping of words are based upon experimental study as well as previous grad- 
ing in well-known word lists. 


The many helps for teacher and pupil emphasize supervised study. 


One book complete for ali grades. Write for further information. 


WORLD BOOK CO.., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 























—IMMEDIATE 


Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 


from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


ECLIPSE 


Let Us Send You 
Complete Catalog 


ECLIPSE 
We Specialize in 
School Desks — 
and of 


Seating Equipment 


ECLIPSE 


Auditorium Seating 


ECLIPSE 





The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


415 Lyric Building $3 Richmond, * 
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